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MARCH, 1939 


HISTORY AND THE PLAIN MAN! 


Tue Chancellor welcomed the Association to the University of 
Manchester. He sketched the progress of historical studies at the 
University, drawing attention to the special interest in local 
history, and then continued :— 

Local history is a study very suitably associated with the 
man we most want to capture, the plain man. How tiresome he 
can be, the plain man who styles himself a practical man, the man 
who says he knows nothing about art but knows the kind of 
picture he likes, or the man who is not interested in literature 
but says that now and then he likes to pick up a book! Anyhow, 
the plain man is functional, and I never met a highbrow whose 
father was not a plain man. In any case, the plain man should be 
the counterpart of the academic : they should never be separated 
or isolated, otherwise sterility must ensue. Now, the ordinary 
plain citizen of good intent begins by being concerned with local 
history and movement, though without special knowledge or 
training. It is through him that local patriotism should evolve, 
arousing a sense of the value of human personality in its local 
setting. At the outset all this may be best associated with history 
of the township or family, often disregarded as being too meagre or 
too recent to count, or else as falling into a still lower category. 
But these things make a genealogy live, and we like to bask in the 
virtues of our grandparents. Such a feeling prevails in big 
sections of the general public, ready to read, anxious to compre- 
hend, and no longer satisfied by the university extension lecture. 
Certain lessons have got to be enforced with more decision, and 
with greater emphasis than hitherto. 

Hence the virtue of local libraries and their local archives. 
Public authorities keenly appreciate their appointment, under the 
recent statute, as official custodians of public records. Great pro- 
gress was made during the last ten years under the leadership of the 
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late Lord Hanworth, Master of the Rolls. Damage incalculable in 
extent has been done to historical documents in the past, and even 
to this very day carelessness and apathy are still destroying 
precious proofs and evidence of history. Let us, however, note 
the growing acknowledgment of responsibility towards archives, 
local or national, while their physical conservation is being placed 
upon an accepted scientific basis, thanks to the energies of the 
British Records Association. I rejoice that these treasures should 
be safely removed from the peril of exportation, and equally from 
the caprice of unworthy owners. Now that the collection, study 
and custody of such documents have become the duty of accredited 
bodies, we may extend the ambit of awakening interest, using 
local history as the preface to wider learning and as foundation of 
national effort. The times are such that public opinion feels 
entitled to claim a fuller measure of collaboration and support from 
those best qualified to give guidance—always leading towards a 
better-directed national effort, based on local experience, co- 
ordinated and expanded sometimes by statesmanship, sometimes 
automatically, sometimes, indeed, by affliction. 

Pray don’t think the plain man will linger shyly outside the 
lecture-room, demurely expecting an invitation. Far from it. 
He will have to be coaxed, cajoled perhaps, with a modicum of 
flattery, and above all he must be approached through the in- 
tuitions of his choice. Here is the new problem—how to assert, how 
in fact to impose the authority of the historian at a moment when 
history is being deliberately falsified over three-quarters of 
Europe. I try to recall how my own intuitions were aroused 
during my Oxford days in the early ‘nineties. I fancy my genera- 
tion was more interested in the outlook upon history than in the 
true history itself, the final test of history being its impact upon 
the amateur, watching the parallel ranges of historical fact on one 
side, development of thought or ideas on the other, in so far as 
separation was legitimate: and James Anthony Froude, who at 
that moment had assumed the Regius Professorship, gave some 
countenance to this unorthodoxy. Manchester had influenced 
him a good deal—had, indeed, deflected him from the politics of 
French doctrinaires—and his attitude was that of a convinced 
individualist who thoroughly distrusted the intervention of 
governments. Of this little was known to the undergraduates, 
but they knew Froude was a sportsman, the hero of a right and 
left at woodcock, a fisherman too, and a friendly person as well. 
What could be more engaging than his kindly reception of a 
Magdalen undergraduate bidden to lunch with his father’s old 
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friend—arriving by mistake at Dr. Froude’s residence, and only 
diseovering. as he said farewell that he had gone to the wrong 
number in the Parks Road? Froude had detected the contretemps 
long before, and made the boy promise to come back again the 
following week. Moreover, Froude’s attitude to history was 
intriguing. To him Henry VIII stood for England; that was 
enough, so, by the process of rehabilitation, unfashionable in 
those days and startling too, the King came to bear a halo of 
respectability. Bishop Stubbs had already ventured to call King 
Henry the “ Great Widower,” while at Hollywood he is affection- 
ately known as ‘‘ Honeymoon Harry,” and all must admit that no 
British monarch so often demonstrated his respect for the sacra- 
ment of marriage—yet Froude’s intervention had caused umbrage 
in select quarters. Most of all Oxford was interested in the man 
whom Freeman pursued and persecuted for twenty years, with an 
arrogance and ferocity which had not failed to discredit the 
historian’s calling. But Freeman’s recklessness was instinctive— 
best exemplified at the famous discussion when the University 
proposed to establish a physiological laboratory. His speech in 
opposition was a farrago of violence and indignation on the 
assumption that vivisection was contemplated. He charged 
Burdon Sanderson with grovelling in the guts of writhing rabbits. 
Again, “ Why should not I as a history professor have Jews, live 
Jews upon whom I should illustrate my lectures? ”’—and in a 
final fit of exaltation he referred to the Siege of Titus by Jerusalem. 
These escapades amused, and may have mitigated the reaction 
against Freeman’s petulance ; but the campaign against Froude, 
which must have been the last of its kind, was not without 
significance. Nowadays we lack facilities for so protracted a duel 
—no field of publication, and I dare say no audience either : 
perhaps historians of to-day are too easy-going, as well as too 
amiable, to carry on these long-range quarrels. 

Notwithstanding eloquence and vivacity, Froude scarcely fired 
the imagination, and he certainly did not evoke the intuitions, as 
was done by a curious evasive Fellow of Brasenose College, Walter 
Pater, I suppose long forgotten by now. I recall the short, stocky 
figure, obscure in motion and habitually unnoticed. His watchful 
face, oppressed by a thick, bushy moustache, was overshadowed by 
a top-hat pushed so far over his kindly eyes as to reveal a hemi- 
cycle of baldness behind. Pater was not a historian, but he 
possessed the intuitions of history, which were spontaneous gifts 
not easily acquired—namely, appreciation of intervals and 
sequences. He knew offhand that such a circumstance could not 
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co-exist with another such circumstance, or that such a style of 
prose, such a sweep of the paint-brush, such a curve in arehi- 
tecture, would only coincide with this or that country and period, 
So his sense of relation and his sense of correspondence, which 
amounted to a training in proportions and analogy, enabled him 
to set or site a group of factors in their proper place and time. He 
felt the art of history. He had the visual intuition so essential 
to the art historian as prophylactic against forgery. I am sure 
he never remembered a date, but he was able to guess that 
Raphael, Luther and Rabelais were contemporaries, or that 
Romulus might have heard Isaiah bellowing out his vaticinations, 
Pater’s style was criticised as pedantic and involved—it was 
actually euphuistic in construction and intent, but at least his 
outlook was wholly professional. His prose was true to form, 
faithful to the style he deliberately chose, and composed without 
hate or compromise. So far as Oxford was concerned, he was 
among the most consistent writers of his day. We looked upon 
his Imaginary Portraits as masterpieces of sympathetic interpreta- 
tion. He was a classicist by nature, training and taste, but his 
study of Antoine Watteau gives a discerning picture of the great 
man, the Prince of Court Painters who illustrated the melancholy 
gaieties of the Grand Monarque. In Sebastian Van Storck, Pater 
portrayed Holland after realising its political emancipation, at a 
time when the yearning for intellectual expansion fell short of the 
tremendous achievement of pictorial art—the theme likewise of 
Duke Carl of Rosenmold, where the sudden aspiration of a youth- 
ful scion of some stuffy German Principality gives the momentary 
hope of a belated renaissance, all foredoomed to disappointment. 
Here we have subtleties of observation never detected in Carlyle’s 
German excursions. Walter Pater seldom lectured, and we 
thought ourselves fortunate to snatch a minute of his time. He 
had emotional qualities, a sense of mystery radiated about him. 
We used to repeat dry remarks ascribed to him. About this time 
it was alleged Ruskin said that if we undergraduates were good we 
would be beautiful—or it may have been that if we were beautiful 
we would be good. No matter, Pater was equally maligned as 
having surmised that he was sure we must be both. Bishop 
Stubbs, however, recently translated back to Oxford from 
Chester, settled the issue in the racy language of the Senior 
Common Room, videlicet, that the undergraduate who was either 
one or the other would be a damned lucky fellow. We once 
persuaded a young lecturer, Cornelius Gillespie Robertson by 
name, to ask Froude if he did not agree that fundamentally Pater 
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was more discerning as a historian than Stubbs. After a moment’s 
rumination, Froude said yes, subject to the reservation that with 
the name of Stubbs should be honourably associated that of his 

r in office, Dr. Freeman. But do not let me disparage 
Stubbs or Froude, or indeed others of the Oxford constellation— 
and great figures they were—Bryce, Anson, Dicey, and the elusive 
Sir Henry Maine, whose calm and spacious inductions made many 
people think him unexcelled as a political philosopher. 

History is a science, nothing but a science pure and simple, 
and the historian is a scientist, simple and pure. But why should 
not the historian be an artist as well, avow himself as such ? 
And is there any necessity for those who scornfully refuse to 
pander to such things to be historians at all, rather than perform 
the duties of annalist, chronicler, compiler, archivist, historio- 
grapher—yea even the historiographer? When the Prince 
Consort marshalled his forces of 1851 which ultimately fused into 
the Science and Art Department, his ambition was unity—that is, 
a coalescence of both streams of intellectual impulse. He wished 
to link art and science and history, and now as time goes on we 
see the danger of a growing cleavage, and I am inclined to chide 
the historian. Why have so many of them rejected, or at any 
rate overlooked, the instrument of esthetic, which is so serviceable 
in exciting curiosity of the student, and incidentally so salubrious 
for their own prose—in every way an ally whose power the his- 
toriam should not under-rate? Per contra the painter is often a 
geod historian. Pintorrichio’s great frescoes in the Libreria at 
Siena Cathedral give us the very semblance of papal magnificence. 
The stately cartoons of Velazquez tell the life of a Court, just as 
Hogarth paints the tragedy of Georgian times, as Guardi sketches 
the insouciance of Venice, as Brauer or Van Ostade mark down the 
toss-pot life of the Low Countries. In each case sociology is 
portrayed, and historians should not hesitate to quote Bassano or 
Van Dyk or Teniers as authorities who by providing atmosphere 
as well as the background of history have earned their status in the 
footnote. Walter Savage Landor’s attributes still tell because, 
like the painter, he captured the tone and texture of his inter- 
leeutors. Voltaire complained of the historian’s partiality for 
deseribing battles, and he urged that more profit would ensue from 
the study of opinions, errors, prejudices, than by collecting fresh 
facts which were mutually contradictory, He was depressed that 
there were 20,000 works on the history of France, of which he 
entertained the poorest opinion, Voltaire at least gave himself 
every advantage derivable from a prose which was cool, witty 
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and corrosive—but not really artistic in its form as that of 
Diderot or d’Alembert. He was ready to make concessions to 
the human frailties and aspirations of the plain man, to whom his 
appeal was directly addressed. He allowed himself the luxury of 
contradictiousness, and his history was always responsive to the 
irrationality of the race. You will not take it amiss if I say | 
admire him for this attitude, just as I find Bishop Stubbs, who 
gave us the facts without drawing the moral, less helpful than Lord 


Macaulay, who drew the moral without bothering overmuch about 
the facts. 


Here let me refer to the view widely accepted fifty or sixty years 
ago, of which there has been a recrudescence, that the historian 
should be impartial and detached from the issues under discussion, 
Froude published his English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century 
in 1872, and Richard Bagwell’s Ireland under the Tudors was 
printed in 1885. Here are relevant quotations from T'he Edinburgh 
Review of ’73 and ’86. Referring to Froude, the reviewer says, 


** We cannot speak so decidedly for the judicial impartiality of the book. In- 
deed, we hardly expect to find in Mr. Froude the impartiality of Mr. Hallam, who 
abuses all parties with equal severity, or the impartiality of Sir James Mackintosh, 
who abuses nobody, for our latest English historian too often leaves the position 
of umpire to become a disputant, and allows himself to be carried away by the 
passions of the ages he so vividly depicts. Yet we are free to confess, though at 
times his work displays some stronger trace of the advocate than the historian, 
it owes its existence to a sound and lofty patriotism, and to an honest and genuine 
regard for the Irish themselves,.”’ 


On the other hand, Mr. Bagwell, who did his best to be fair all 
round, did not produce an entertaining volume. 


***T have not (says Mr. Bagwell) attempted to please any one party,’ for he 
believes that ‘ the historian’s true office is that of the judge, whose duty it is 
to marshal all the material facts with just so much of comment as may enable 
his hearers to give them due weight,’ for the reading public is to discharge the 
functions of the jury. Perhaps this limitation of the historian’s office is rather 
too strict, for we can see no just objection to his passing an honest verdict on the 
characters or events of the past; but it is only fair to say that the distinguishing 
merit of Mr. Bagwell’s book is that he has collected a great body of valuable 
facts with the most impartial and conscientious fidelity, and allows them to make 
their own impression on the mind of the reader.’’ 


The reviewer concludes by recommending an infusion of 
Froude’s method. 


‘** Our author does not possess the rare art of dashing off pictures with a few 
vivid touches of his pencil so as to throw life into the dark chronicles of Celtic 
society. He might have imitated with advantage the method, if he could not 
rival the skill, by which Mr. Froude has interested the whole world in Irish 
character and Irish life, by giving us a graphic picture of the country and its 
scenery, as well as special chapters on the industry, the occupations, the amuse- 
ments, the social habits of the people, with a more or less sympathetic analysis 
of their national character, in its strength and its weakness, so as to explain in 
some way the many difficulties of English government.” 
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Froude, however, was not so easily adaptable. Some 
years earlier, The Edinburgh Review (always a hostile critic) 
had characterised his view of history as tragic rather than 
epic: “‘ He traces the course of an idea rather than the course of 
events,” and again, “The attempt to invest history with the 
charms of poetry not only misleads, but if carried too far loses its 
piquancy and begins to pale.” 

As for poetry, there was a time when all history was versified ; 
not quite so remote as the golden age, but when the world was 
still callow, fresh in the growth of a humanity conscious of move- 
ment and endeavour—ever so long before the days of sociology, 
psychology, and historical congresses ; in fact, not to put too fine a 
point upon it, just when Herodotus, the first of the prose historians, 
was about to exchange a batch of good stories with his talkative 
compatriots in Egypt. Not being a scientist, he made no bid for 
impartiality. He had neither facility nor inclination for research. 
The ethical aspect of affairs was a closed book to him, and when- 
ever moved by the spirit he would compose a speech suited to the 
occasion. Prose and poetry continued to compete in recording 
deeds of prowess, in compiling the history of township or state— 
always ready to inculcate a moral of nationalism, of fortitude, or of 
mythology. But even when relaxing their hold upon actuality, 
the historians of Greece or Rome would not disregard the appeal of 
good prose. And so Herodotus can still be read while our gaze is 
averted from texts which are much more important. This is 
where Froude’s example in presentment was so consistent. His 
respect for prose never waned. He was an artist, and used his 
gifts to emphasise, to vivify, and to adorn. 

But what are called the lessons of history (apart from their 
presentment) are now being attacked, and the historian is blamed 
for cramming the young with dates and genealogies, with pre- 
cedents which fail to apply, and with old causes unrelated to new 
effects, with examples and analogies bearing small relation to the 
problems of to-day. The assault upon the French practice of 
historical education is particularly sharp about the examination 
system. How vulnerable it is—George Stephenson said you 
should never judge a goose by its stuffing, and our Regius Pro- 
fessors, though still serene, are being pipped by the ricochet of the 
1066-1087 of the elementary school. Does reading examination 
papers have a demoralising effect on one’s English? I should 
fancy that taking notes from other people’s lectures may also 
corrupt the style. But composition is needed, is essential in a 
world where the honest fact of the past is considered boring, and 
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where the plain man knows that the plain fact of the day is being 
suppressed. Everything likely to help the plain man to be 
interested in the truth must be cultivated. 

The historian’s style as such is not so clear-cut as that of 
politics, archeology, or the betting ring, for the historian requires 
no technical terms or phraseology, least of all the gush of the 
reviewer or the jargon of the art critic. It is perhaps for this 
reason that the lack of technical equipment is so often noteworthy, 
and correlatively that the status of history is inadequately 
recognised. Nowadays historians are meek. They are too ready 
to tolerate trite and mechanical text-books for their ardent young 
people, who must lament that a majestic study, with all its bearing 
on art and life and letters, has to be content with a subordinate 
rank in the hierarchy of learning. Improvement there has been, 
here and elsewhere. It is paradoxical to learn that Poland con- 
siders German history-books do not show the degree of impar- 
tiality Warsaw would desire. Germany, on the other hand, holds 
that Polish school-books could be advantageously related to the 
dictates of accuracy and fairness. So periodical meetings are 
projected, of which the outcome will be awaited with curiosity. 
In wishing them well, let me return to our own historians, and the 
style of their presentation and its influence on the student. The 
fact that literary style is, and must be, individual enhances the 
need of study. Ever since du Bellay wrote la Défense de la langue 
francaise, the French have made a hobby of their mother-tongue. 
Never through all the vicissitudes of French scholarship has their 
incomparable instrument been neglected—indeed, their pride is that 
it is ever developing to encompass the growing needs of the day. 
Broadly speaking, the study of our language is casual and un- 
organised, and indeed if we talk of so-and-so’s style we not in- 
frequently think of his tricks and slovenliness. While the singer 
learns harmonics and the painter is taught to draw, the history 
schools might awaken their students to the best method of con- 
veying their knowledge, for the agency of distribution is vitally 
important, and must largely depend upon its artistry. For my 
part I would advocate a school of rhetoric too, and not for the 
votaries of Clio alone—something to teach young people how to 
speak with confidence and lucidity, and often enough to rescue 
them from the pronunciation which will haunt a man for life and 
often ruin his chances. A world of tragedy lurks behind the 
degraded accent of a well-educated man. 

Should not the presentment of history be as professional as its 
construction? How Gibbon’s professionalism makes him tower 
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over Voltaire, who, in spite of unequalled output, ingenuity, 
many-sidedness and wit, remains the doyen of amateurs—keenly 
admired by my predecessor, Lord Morley, who also wielded a 
lightsome semi-professional pen. Of living writers, few pay more 
attention to stylistic factors than Mr. Churchill. Nearly all his 
Marlborough is dictated, and the fine biography tends to display 
more of the orator’s amplitude than the historian’s compression. 
Sometimes, too, it happens that a situation does not reach its 
appointed end, or that an argument gets deflected in the throes of 
declamation to the stenographer. One must then begin a fresh 
allocution, or else be persuaded by oneself, and bow to circum- 
stances. In any case, the interest of the subject provides its own 
dynamics. Mr. Churchill writes as he talks, and accordingly 
there are few qualifications in his books, as would equally be the 
case were Bishop Hensley Henson to write a history. Voltaire 
wrote as he spoke, so does Mr. Bernard Shaw. Professor Trevelyan 
does not speak as he writes, nor did Bishop Stubbs, nor does 
Colonel Wedgwood : and I express the hope that Mr. A B C does 
not do so either. In every case the literary power should develop 
the thesis, for the writer must be drawn to his subject without 
having to reinforce it in order to captivate the reader. Even when 
writing monographs about drains or slang or celibacy, Victor 
Hugo, who was a magician, illuminated every canvas with his 
broad brush. As an author he never lacked vision or driving 
force, and his authority was enhanced by the purity and cadence of 
his prose. Many of our own historians seem to fear that attention 
to prose, or rather the effort to make it attractive, must detract 
from the merit of the history—in short, that history is a picture 
which requires no frame, a precious stone which needs no setting. 
This tiresome complex must tend to divorce history from art, 
and among the first results is perfunctory book-reviewing, 
too often little more than rambling summaries, and lacking the 
artistic form and vivacity so necessary to success. One positive 
loss is our lack of ‘‘la petite histoire,’ which is a notable 
feature of French literature in newspaper, magazine or plaquette— 
describing some sidelight or detail or history, thoroughly pro- 
fessional in treatment, and handled with consummate nicety and 
tact. The composition must have ease and elegance, the prose 
must be supple and light-handed, with the discreet measure of 
imagination; and even if the subject-matter be dainty, pic- 
turesque, or even sentimental, what matters? And all this has 
slipped through the fingers of our historians. 

But our reading public wants something of the kind. The 
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demand is there, and is supplied by the most plausible alternatives 
to be found. Authors, publishers, and the composers of their 
log-rolling puffs and blurbs, the booksellers, too, and the reviewers 
—all are zealous to cater for the buyers of romanced biography or 
sophisticated memoir. This is shallow and ill-informed hack-work, 
badly illustrated and documented—everything, in fact, which 
history should not be. And now historians are blaming the 
publishers, and rating the public for buying this poor stuff, which, 
after all, is evidence of a desire which is legitimate and praise- 
worthy in itself. People best qualified to give us “Ja petite 
histoire’ seem to think the effort not worth while, or, low be it 
spoken, that the lesser amenities of scholarship are beneath their 
dignity. It all suggests a cleavage between history and art, or 
vice versa, that the cultivation of studied English composition 
is not only superfluous, but liable to seduce the historian from his 
rigid duties of narration and commentary. One would have 
hoped that modern developments would acknowledge a debt to the 
romantic prose of Walter Scott, about whom a remark of Professor 
Genévrier’s is worth quoting, that Scott revived the colour of the 
faded tapestries of history, and that he worked on the neutral 
territory of honest likeness and probability. Scott can trace his 
ancestry back to Froissart, and his descendants include Lord 
Macaulay and Victor Hugo. But if the literary impulse of the 
Romantic School was widespread, and brought about a real 
revolution in the science as well as the art of history, it was none 
the less valuable, let me say, from the fact that its appeal was 
decidedly popular in nature and design. Meanwhile, the tradition 
of the scientist serves a useful moral to the historian. Their 
prose has been good. One assumes it will be so; otherwise, with 
a vocabulary so technical, and subject-matter so abstruse, their 
appeal would be confined to the narrowest circle of specialists. 
Professor Bury laboured under a misapprehension that history was 
obviously more susceptible to artistic representation than the 
natural sciences. But the scientific mind has always been 
illustrated by limpid and convincing prose. During the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, the exchange of correspondence 
(the substitute of the day for the proceedings of learned societies) 
was in itself a liberal training. Peiresc wrote ten thousand letters. 
In normal circumstances, astronomers and mathematicians do not 
intercommunicate in the King’s English, but in formule which are 
much more concise, and which take all data and hypotheses into 
account. When their audience has to be expanded, a different 
parlance comes into play, and who will venture to blame them for 
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such popularisations? The science of Sir Christopher Wren 
resembled that of Leonardo da Vinci and Michelangelo, in that 
it made his art great and his art added lustre to his science. 
Newton, Hooke, Boyle, Cavendish—all are in the great tradition 
of clear, revealing English, carefully studied and scrupulously 
synthesised. On the whole they compare very favourably with 
Clarendon, Burnet and Somers. The astronomers of our own 
day include consummate masters of English prose—Eddington, 
Sampson, Spencer Jones, Dyson, Jeans. Mathematicians write 
philosophy, physiologists compose political treatises, husbandmen 
exude economics—but beware of the astronomers. If provoked, 
they may invade your province, and make a real science of 
history, and transform you all into a sequence of graphs, curves, 
diagrams and ellipses, to be tested and corrected in the differential 
analyser of which my University is justly proud. 

Happily these people never hesitate to develop to the full 
the instrument of communication and record. The complexity 
of their research, and its unfamiliar subject-matter, impose the 
use of lucid English, for science must ever make voyages of 
discovery ; and historians too, for all branches of their scholarship 
must pursue research. But the term is being unwarrantably 
extended, and research often enough means study of some theme 
from perfectly well-known documents. Research to many is a 
pass-word, a shelter or pretext for searching for a subject of 
research. Certain under-age candidates for reader’s tickets con- 
ciliate by murmuring the phrase “ original research ’—while 
still totally ignorant of all languages, including their own. With 
such people research is no more than a duplication or revival of 
evidence already available. Past research into the fundamental 
documents has produced incalculable masses of raw material, 
and by now a quarter of a million history-books have been com- 
piled. Have not sufficient facts been collected? The folios of 
Muratori, of Baronius, Mittarelli, of Dugdale, the Bollandists, 
Mabillon, Pertz, our own Rolls Series, our Calendar of State 
Papers, and the Historical Manuscripts Commission Reports, 
the endless collections of learned societies, assuredly the material 
at our disposal is overwhelming. We are bewildered by this 
tremendous procession of chronicler and annalist who must have 
performed their function by now, but while their assiduity may 
open our eyes it can seldom reach the heart, Let us avoid the 
blind alley, especially when specialisation is such that the appeal 
is made to an ever-diminishing circle, which connotes an ever- 
contracting outlook. Freeman was content to dispense with 
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fresh documents, indeed he never worked at the British Museum, 
and cordially disliked reading at the Bodleian, preferring to be at 
home with stock materials at his elbow. He thought it mor 
serviceable to draw new conclusions from old documents than to 
exhume fresh material of second-rate quality. Froude, on the 
other hand, diligent and enterprising, transcribed the Simancas 
archives, from which he was able to construct quite a fresh view 
of our sixteenth century; and yet he was almost scolded for his 
alertness. In 1866 the Edinburgh reviewer says that men who 
disclose original documents are apt to over-estimate their im- 
portance, and to assume them to be more authoritative than that 
which is already printed. In fact the authority of the manu- 
script is not to be accepted as superior to that of printed matter. 
He goes on to say, transcripts need a scrutiny even more careful, 
as they have not been exposed to criticism of other writers; and 
that recent researches have rarely overthrown the evidence 
presented by printed records accessible to all the world. 

From the outset Thomas Tout seems to have kept a very firm 
control over all these manifestations, and his general practice 
remains unimpaired—exercised in conjunction with diplomatic 
which he taught himself and with paleographical studies which he 
entrusted to A. G. Little. Tout prevented research getting into 
the narrow channels of snobbishness and complacency, and all 
has continued satisfactorily to our own day, in spite of the 
familiar obstacles. I sometimes wonder how it comes about that 
while all are insisting on research, there should be so much 
reluctance to quote authorities. Our bibliographies are often a 
scandal—among “‘ books consulted” one often meets general 
headings like ‘‘ D.N.B.,” “ Rolls Series,” “‘ V.C.H.,” or “ Parlia- 
mentary Debates.”’ Equally the aversion from footnotes puzzles 
me—sometimes on the frivolous plea that they disfigure a page, 
perhaps more often because the authentication is suspect. But 
precise references have a positive value, for they show the date 
and the location of the authority. They tell us at a glance what 
we need not credit, just as newspaper headlines show what we 
need not read. Modern research has an immense field of enter- 
prise, particularly in local economics and history, family diaries 
and love-letters, business correspondence and accounts, municipal 
and county affairs, the management of estates, and all the personal 
activities which built up our society. “‘ La petite histoire” longs 
to come into her own, and to provide the collateral of more 
important studies. 

In one aspect of constructive research—namely, archeology— 
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the historian has developed his own personnel, methods, outlook, 
ambition. In its current phase archeology is of recent growth. 
The early research of the digger was a mere hunt for occasional 
relics, such as the medal and vase, the inscription, the epitaph 
and scraps of sculpture, casually selected from fragments of 
material which were often quasi-fictitious or irrelevant. The 
collections were heterogeneous and lacked the scientific asset of 
sequence and congruity. History got badly mixed up with the 
bric-a-brac dealer, and was soon ignored as superfluous. Nowa- 
days the research which involves exposing records hidden beneath 
the surface is biological in bias, and may reveal a complete cycle 
of some primitive race. It is like a manuscript with a dozen 
superimposed palimpsests, each revealing a new and an older 
text. We can travel back two thousand years, four thousand, 
five thousand years, and disclose the economic and artistic life of 
a people, its wars and religion, its dynasty, its treaties, even its 
taxation and finance—whatever, in fact, was preserved in its 
tombs and storehouses, and has been spared by the physical 
conditions of the soil. The organisation of an archeological 
campaign is a serious affair, beginning with the choice of a site, 
which demands anxious study, for the Goddess of Research is 
capricious; but the archzologist, who never shrinks from giving 
play to his imagination, has premonitions of hidden treasure and 
a company of diggers, animated by a spirit of adventure and 
governed by a severe discipline of constant vigilance, generally 
justifies the chosen site. Then follows the recruitment, training 
and supervision of a staff which may number hundreds, charged 
with executing a well-defined programme as the successive strata 
are removed, sifted, mapped, measured and catalogued. Chron- 
ology is being reckoned all the time with the guidance of burials, 
pottery, jewels, arms, and a hundred other relics which emerge. 
The essence of success lies in a clear-cut methodical scheme, 
scrupulously followed, while watching all the successive mani- 
festations, expected or otherwise, which throw light on the bygone 
world. Many lessons are learned from the approach: the 
processes, too, are themselves fruitful. Note also that the artistic 
finds of the dig illuminate the historical research by affording 
valuable tests of date and affinity, while the infinite variety of 
miscellaneous objects and implements are ocular demonstrations 
of achievement as well as sources of attraction and confidence to 
the unlearned. 

How phenomenal and how swift British success has been ! 
Ur of the Chaldees, Serindia, Indus, Antioch and Tel Brak, 
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Knossos, Maiden Castle and the Valley of the Kings—here is a 
pre-eminence which is undisputed. Our schools of archeology 
are now so well equipped and so full of enterprise that one wishes 
more opportunities were available. I feel sure they would solve 
the outstanding problems of Etruria, of Visigothic Spain, of 
Central America, of Byzantium, above all of Byzantium. For 
patience, thoroughness and zeal, our archeologists are unrivalled, 
and their profession has been so well consolidated by technical 
skill and personal leadership that still greater triumphs are 
expected. They are justified in discounting the term archaic, 
but perhaps enthusiasm permits itself too much latitude in sub- 
dividing into paleo, meso and neo sections—so quickly does the 
Prehistoric Science Congress bustle through civilisations which 
flourish and disappear in a yard or two of soil. 

Archeology has the privilege of living in the expectation of 
great, even of sensational discoveries, whereas the historian proper 
must be content with much more modest fruits of research. But 
it seems to me that the historian is confronted with new problems 
and new duties which will tax his energies to the utmost. Hither- 
to accurate presentments have been asked of him, without pressing 
for an unreasonable standard of impartiality, and as the interpre- 
tation of character must be influenced by the author’s outlook, 
emphasis from time to time would take precedence of fact. Later 
on it would be the turn of some great personage to be rehabilitated 
—Henry VIII, Charles Ii, George III, even George IV (and pray 
why not?). Then came a censorious period, and for the last ten or 
fifteen years history as such, and its exponents, are being attacked. 
The so-called lessons of history are out of fashion. Antecedent 
and precedent are misleading. History is much too fastidious 
to repeat herself. She is too busy to do so, and anyhow the 
modern world cannot be worried by maxims from the old. 

An entirely new situation has now arisen, when official com- 
pilation of false history proceeds day by day. We have long been 
acquainted with propaganda and tendentious versions of current 
events, but now the facts of the hour are deliberately garbled or 
suppressed by a vast machine designed for the purpose, and two 
hundred and fifty million people in Europe live under a censorship 
so crushing that not one independent newspaper can exist. The 
press, the cinema, the stage, the wireless, literature, art, 
academic life—all are bludgeoned into a stupefying uniformity. 
But disregard of truth is infectious. We ourselves begin to 
acquiesce in bogus history. We encounter contradictions 80 
shameless that we cease to wonder and begin to despair. The 
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Lord Chief Justice is surprised how often in his professional life 
he has to decide about a collision between two motor-cars, each 
of which at the critical moment was stationary, was parked on its 
right side of the road, and was loudly blowing its horn. We are 
prone to error. ** C’est une maladie naturelle & l’>homme de croire 
qu'il posséde la vérité directement. . . . En effet il ne connait 
naturellement que le mensonge.” Our national tastes are 
fomented by the popular press, without undue drafts upon 
veracity. The absorbing topics of the moment are sports, spooks 
and spoofs—a new sham science of horoscopes and necromancy, 
supplemented by a miracle of organisation to exploit our gambling 
proclivities. Never were newspaper circulations so flattering. 
There is something bland, almost innocent in the naiveté of our 
press tawdriness and vulgarism which differs toto celo from the 
venomous slander and chicanery of continental publicity. 

We are also tolerant of error. We have even been inclined to 
smile at continental perversions of truth. All this connotes 
spiritual indolence on our part, for we ought to resent falsified 
history in schools, in the press, and in public life. No true history 
of German life could be written to-day, for conversation, travel, 
correspondence, trade, journalism—each and all are bound hand 
and foot by espionage, censorship and persecution. Some few 
observers in Germany may be bold enough to note down their 
daily observations of men and affairs, but such personal experiences 
can only be drawn from very limited circles. Free and open 
intercourse is in fact impossible. Statistical data and documents 
which are the foundations of modern history are being distorted 
or suppressed. The future historian will have to compose the 
picture of a vast deception. We have recently seen the 
terrifying results of a claustration which ends in mass hysteria. 

But what can the historian do to stem this tide of deception, 
which discredits his ideals and smashes up all the accepted 
proprieties of his professional standards? I fear nothing can be 
suggested likely to produce concrete results; but the historian 
must never acknowledge defeat. Even acquiescence might be 
fatal. Nothing is more striking, perhaps more sinister, than the 
capitulation of German and Italian scholarship, and although its 
eclipse may have been hastened because art and science had failed 
to appeal to the imagination, or to uphold the high ideals of the 
past, none the less we must not assume ourselves immune to 
influences which have proved overmastering elsewhere. It is 
futile to sit with folded hands awaiting a reaction. Scholarship, 
therefore, and in particular the historian, must compete, testing 
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his equipment, scrapping his obsolete text-books, teaching how to 
contemplate current history and its bearing upon the free in. 
tellectual liberties of our time. Thus it would be wise to em- 
phasise and reinforce the modern history schools, as we have done 
here with excellent effect upon our study of current economic and 
political history. Apart from the primary function of teaching, 
our University has to keep a sensitive finger upon the throbbing 
pulse of Northern scholarship. 

No new weapon is needed to combat the new conspiracy— 
the old truths should suffice, but we must keep the machine run- 
ning smoothly—no more scepticism among historians as to the 
scope and purpose of their labours, and no more disdain for 
agencies which can and should extend the sphere of the historian’s 
appeal. Let historians indulge in less introspection and in fewer 
searchings of heart. Were they more united in outlook a greater 
confidence in the efficacy of their calling would ensue. The 
administrative side of certain branches of applied science is already 
short of personnel, as the excitement and the rich prizes of research 
prove too tempting. It is possible that in history, too, the call 
of research may be more alluring than circumstances justify, 
but the departmental task of organising the obligations of teach- 
ing, of enlarging its scope and intensity, is at the present juncture 
more momentous than technical research, though less likely to 
bring one fame. Yet the historian has got to play his part. He 
has got to revive the waning taste for the history as opposed to the 
politics of our times—that is to say, for the truths as opposed to 
the speculations—by making his students appreciate the social 
and biographical trend of modern Europe. He will thus widen 
the range of his endeavour, never surrendering one inch of in- 
tellectual territory, sharpening the historical outlook, and making 
us all ponder more deeply on these critical affairs. The historian 
can supply a steadying influence. One wishes that against forces 
hostile to his principles of fidelity and good faith he should oppose 
the high prestige of learning and equilibrium derived from 
thoughtful and conscientious study of the past. This is tradition. 
This it is which gives firm anchorage, the fixed point from which we 
can compare the past, judge the present, assess the future—the 
sure touchstone by which we can contrast and criticise yesterday 
and to-day, and learn our lessons of to-morrow. It is here that 
the foundations must be laid upon which alone the honour and 
probity of historical enterprise can be securely maintained. 

CRAWFORD & BALCARRES. 
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THE CONDOTTIERE JOHN HAWKWOOD 


In Florence Cathedral, over the most northerly of the three 
main portals, is to be seen the gigantic equestrian portrait of 
the English condottiere John Hawkwood.' Painted green-grey 
against a black background ‘is a heavy, striding horse, bearing a 
distinguished rider without armour, with short cloak and cap, and 
a general’s long staff in his hand. This picture in Florence is the 
oldest memorial to a free condottiere, and is the forerunner of 
Donatello’s Gattamelata in Padua and Verrocchio’s Colleoni in 
Venice. The city of Florence, which itself had to suffer under 
Hawkwood for many years before he became its general, was 
acting in the fullest consciousness of his services towards the rise 
of the city, when it placed his memorial in such a prominent 
position. For this Englishman played such an important part 
in the political, economic and spiritual development of the 
Renaissance that all Italy had to reckon with him. 

The three Powers, from which the culture of the Italian 
Renaissance was destined to blossom in the fifteenth century, 
were faced with a decisive crisis when John Hawkwood came to 
Italy in 1363. From his place of exile in Avignon the Pope was 
striving to effect his return to Rome and the re-establishment of 
the Holy See as the highest seat of justice in the world; his most 
dangerous opponents were the Visconti in Milan, who, after the 
occupation of Bologna (1350), were already constituting an 
immediate threat to the territory of the Vatican State. In the 
separate Italian states the old nobility had been cast down in 
bloody civil wars, but only to make room for a new form of tyrants, 
the autocratic Signori Principi, among whom these very Visconti 
were using the swiftest and most brutal methods to extend their 
power even beyond their lands. Lastly the republic of Florence, 
which, with the expulsion of the Duke of Athens (1343), had 
finally decided against any form of tyranny whatever, began as a 
bourgeois centre of industry and commerce increasingly to make 
its capitalistic power the cardinal point of the politics of all Italy. 
It was at war with Pisa, its rival in world commerce and the 
possessor of the nearest large port, which as an inland city 
Florence urgently needed. John Hawkwood served these three 

Sir John Hawkwood. Story of a Condottiere (Firenze, 1889), by John Temple- 
Leader and Giuseppe Marcotti, is a biography which carefully brings together 


all the dates of his life and supports them by reprints of the original documents. 
No. 92.—von. xxi. x 
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powers—the Pope, the Visconti, and lastly the free republic of 
Florence. Only temporarily, when in extreme need, did he lead 
a life of adventure on his own, like his predecessors. Usually he 
was on fixed pay. But he was ambitious. He left smaller 
princes and republics out of his consideration. He at once entered 
into the centre of the decisive struggles of the great. 

Individual talent and individual will were all-important in 
these decisive decades. All previous authority had collapsed. 
Instead of a Pope, Italy had only a horde of arrogant papal 
legates, chiefly Frenchmen, who abused their position for selfish 
ends. Italy had no Emperor, the German king had lost all 
power over the land, and after the tragi-comedy of Cola di Rienzo, 
who had been killed in Rome in 1354, a nationalistic conception 
no longer existed except in the heads of a few classical scholars.! 
No city, no year passed without civil wars, without banishments 
and assassination, together with plague and morbid self-morti- 
fication on the one hand, and hysterical greed and anti-social 
hedonism on the other—robbing, plundering soldiery throughout 
the land—the death-dance of the departing Middle Ages. But 
everywhere in the cities and states the ideas of money and 
international capitalism were rapidly growing. Already in 1360 
the business-man and the banker were the actual masters of all 
civil administration and a good soldier had become a rarity. 
With the cool instinct of his northern home, Hawkwood at last 
found his way past tyranny and Church to the far-sighted Floren- 
tine bourgeoisie, which was to rise victorious out of the general 
chaos, and for which he helped to prepare the ground.? 

Like his predecessors and contemporaries, Hawkwood, too, 
was at the beginning no more than an alien adventurer, a soldier 
dismissed without pay, who from purely selfish motives practised 
his criminal handiwork, lawless and outlawed. That he parted 
from them so swiftly, he owed to his ambition and his cooler 
English temperament. To Hawkwood’s predecessors Italy had 
been no more than a lifeless corpse, cheap booty, and the play- 
ground of resolute desperadoes. The leaders were mostly foreign 
lords, small landless princes, or sunken nobles, the remnant of 
the old army of knights. 

These first foreign condottieri did not realise that uncon- 
sciously they were of assistance in the establishment of the 


1 For the nationalistic ideas of Cola di Rienzo and Petrarch of. Konrad 
Burdach, Reformation, Renaissance, Humanismus (2nd edition, 1926). 

® In spite of all its bias, Macchiavelli’s History of Florence is still the best 
authority for the development of the Florentine community. 
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tyrannies and signories and in the awakening of Italian national 
feeling. In 1342 the German Duke Werner (Guarneri) of Urs- 
lingen marched through a great part of the peninsula, burning and 
murdering with his “ great company ”’ of 1500-2000 horsemen. 
His breast-plate bore the device ‘Enemy of God, Enemy of 
Piety, Enemy of Pity.” Then the Provengal Montreal (Monriale) 
d’Albarno also appeared in Italy, likewise leader of a “ gran 
compania ” of French, Germans, and Hungarians. He, too, was 
nothing else than a robber-chief armed with a soldier’s weapons. 
He had formed the band out of his own resources, and after 
further raids made his appearance in May 1354 in front of 
Florence, which had only just won a hard war against Milan (the 
Peace of Serezzana, 31 March 1353). He laid waste Tuscany, 
and finally extorted 28,000 florins, after the receipt of which he 
marched on. His attempt to play a part in Italian politics 
failed, and he was beheaded in Rome by Cola di Rienzo, whose 
side he had wanted to take. His successor in the leadership of 
the “gran compania,” the German Count Conrad of Landau 
(Conte di Lado), met his match in the peasants of Tuscany. He, 
too, like his predecessors, plundered in fertile Mugello,? but with 
his heavy-armoured troop of horsemen was attacked and almost 
destroyed at Biforco in 1358 by the infuriated population, and he 
was himself severely wounded by a stone missile. The rest of 
the company disappeared from Tuscany in 1359 and went to the 
Visconti in Lombardy. 

Then the peace of Brétigny in 1360 between England and 
France poured fresh hordes across the frontiers. King Edward 
IIl’s famous infantry contained many lower-class elements from 
the cities, who never again found their way back across the 
Channel. They united with Flemish and French in independent 
companies, and elected leaders. John Hawkwood, the second 
son of a tanner in Sible Hedingham near Colchester, became the 
leader of such a company of “ Tards-venus,” as they were called. 
He is said to have fought at Poitiers, and there to have been 
promoted captain. His troop marched down the Rhone with the 
others. Hawkwood was mentioned by name for the first time 


? Scipione Ammirato, [storie Florentine, vol. v (New edition, Firenze, 1824). 

* Long, broad valley north-east of Florence, formed by the Sieve, a tributary 
ofthe Arno. The Mugello, the corn- and oil-store of the city, played a great part 
in all wars against Florence, and was therefore strongly fortified. The families 
of Medici, Giotto, Fra Angelico, and Cristoforo Landino originated from the 
Mugello. 

* Concerning the further very indefinite reports of Hawkwood’s descent, ef. 
Temple-Leader, sup., ChapterI, Further W. Shepherd, Vita di Poggio-Bracciolini 
(1825). 
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when, in 1361, the robber Tards-venus appeared in front of 
Avignon, the residence of Pope Innocent VI. Hawkwood must 
then have been about thirty-five years old, when by a treaty 
with the English the Pope himself opened the way into Italy for 
them. With the Church’s money (14,500 florins), the “ gran 
compania ” of the Marquis of Montferrat, to which Hawkwood 
also belonged, was acquired and put under the command of the 
Conte Verde (Duke of Savoy), in order to fight against the Visconti 
of Milan. It consisted of 6000 horsemen and a large number of 
foot-soldiers. They marched to the Riviera, crossed the Maritime 
Alps, and descended into the Plain of the Po. Piedmont and 
the territory of Milan were laid waste. The Count of Landau, 
who after his re-establishment had entered the service of Milan, 
was defeated on 4 January 1363, and mortally wounded. The 
Englishmen far excelled their predecessors, the Germans and 
Hungarians. These first battles in Upper Italy were horribly 
bloody, and in future the English companies gained a name 
for exceptional cruelty, though certainly also a reputation 
for unusual efficiency and discipline. The malicious saying 
“ Inglese italianato 6 un diavolo ‘incarnato”’ (An Englishman 
become an Italian, is a devil incarnate) may have originated 
already at this time—a significant title for the soldiers of the 
Holy Father. 

Probably John Hawkwood had not taken part in this cam- 
paign, but the German Albert Sterz is always spoken of as the 
leader of the English in Upper Italy. In his “ Chroniques” 
Froissart maintains that Hawkwood had turned back at the 
frontier, had already fought in France again in 1362, and had 
taken part at the battle of Brignais on 6 April. Perhaps it did 
not suit him to accept a junior position under the French Marquis 
of Montferrat. He wanted at once to come forward in Italy as 
an independent general, an objective which two years later he 
had attained. In November 1363 he was senior general of Pisa 
in the war against Florence with a personal following of two con- 
stables and forty-six men, and was put in command of the English 
companies of the Captains Sterz and Andrew de Belmonte, who 
marched out of Lombardy over the Apennines to Tuscany, and 
half a year before, in April 1363, had been taken into the service 
of Pisa. It is very improbable that Hawkwood fought in 
Lombardy in 1361-63 under Sterz, who now in autumn 1363 
voluntarily put himself under his command in Pisa. Somewhere, 
probably in France, Hawkwood must have won himself so great 
a name that Pisa could immediately engage him as Commander- 
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in-Chief.1 In January 1364 the final agreement was made: Pisa 
paid 150,000 florins as wages for the next six months, and the 
English troops were given extensive powers outside Pisan terri- 
tory. Giovanni Auti, as the Pisans named John Hawkwood, 
was made general for the war. On 2 February the Anglo-Pisan 
army started out against Florence at a strength of 3500 horsemen 
and 2000 infantry. 

In this way began the career of the condottiere John Hawk- 
wood, which was only ended by his death at over seventy. Apart 
from one year’s imprisonment, Hawkwood waged war for thirty 
years—longer than any other general of that time. Like all 
Italian politics of that time, this life was full of variety, but so 
far from being dependent on blind chance, it had its own necessary 
internal development. During his first command against Florence 
the distinction which Hawkwood made between himself and the 
“free”? companies was clearly shown: on 28 July 1364 Albert 
Sterz and Andrew de Belmonte were bribed by Florence, and for 
100,000 florins were taken into its pay for six months: only 
Hawkwood with 800 men remained loyal to Pisa. He could not 
be bribed. For him his profession was not merely a business. 
At that time he still looked suspiciously down on the middle- 
class shopkeepers of Florence, who believed that with their 
money they could attain everything. He remained on the side 
of the despots, the Doge Agnello of Pisa and his ally, the Visconti 
of Milan. In the nine years 1363-72 Hawkwood became the most 
feared general in Italy. Florence, in front of whose gates he 
several times advanced (Spring 1364, when he even occupied 
Fiesole, July 1366, December 1369); the Pope, who on his 
intended return to Rome wished to land at Livorno, and at 
Hawkwood’s mere arrival again took flight as quickly as possible 
out to sea (1367); the German Emperor himself, Charles IV, who 
marched into Upper Italy to support the Pope and had to retire 
in face of Hawkwood’s brilliant defence of Borgoforte, the 
Milanese fortification on the Po (May 1368),—in the eyes of every- 
one this Englishman was the devil in human shape, the most 
dangerous incarnation of Milanese tyranny. 

Nevertheless in September 1372 Hawkwood suddenly deserted 
Bernarbd Visconti and went over to the Pope. Too slow pay- 
ments of wages were the outward cause for the break, although 
for Hawkwood that would not have been a sufficient reason, as 
the next years proved. Every dictatorship breeds in its under- 


? During the year 1363 Ammirato (ué sup.) never mentions the name of Hawk- 
wood as leader of the English in the pay of Pisa, but always Albert Sterz. 
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lings the desire for personal dictatorial authority. This the 
distrustful Visconti refused Hawkwood. He suffered too much 
interference from Milan: he was made to feel that it was for him 
to obey. Then he terminated his service under the Visconti, put 
himself under the command of the papal legate of Bologna, and 
only a few weeks later was fighting against Milanese troops. He 
relieved Bologna, defeated the Milanese at Panaro, and on 
7 May 1373 decisively defeated Galeazzo Visconti, Bernarbd’s 
nephew, on the river Chiese. From Avignon the Pope wrote 
enthusiastic letters of encouragement to his “ dear son Giovanni 
Auguto ” 1—and continued to owe him his pay. In spite of this, 
Hawkwood remained loyal to him for two years. The pay was 
not important to him, and it was in general customary in friendly 
and hostile territory to take without payment what one needed. 
He wanted to show Milan what a man it had lost in him. In 
the summer of 1374 Bernarbd Visconti had to make peace. But 
Hawkwood was dismissed from the Pope’s service—without pay. 
He could have remained in the Papal State and extorted by 
force what, in spite of all warnings, he had been denied. He 
could have returned to the Visconti. He did not do so, but 
marched into Tuscany and on his own initiative threatened 
Florence. In this autumn of 1374 Hawkwood once more became 
an independent condottiere of no fixed obligations. He enlisted 
whatever troops he could gain. He oppressed Tuscan cities and 
Siena like any robber-chief. He received a letter from the young 
nun, Catharine of Siena, abjuring him to leave Italy with his 
devilish army and march into the Holy Land against the Turks, 
but he remained. He must have assured himself that it had been 
the Pope himself who had been the first to take the “ devil ” into 
his service and had called him his “‘ dear son,” and that the Holy 
Father’s legates were making havoc in the land no less than 
the Turks. It was a psychologically unfavourable moment for 
Saint Catharine and her appeal to John Hawkwood. He was 
in bad circumstances, and scarcity reigned in the land. He 
remained in Italy and went into winter quarters near Perugia. 
In the last two years of his service under the Pope Hawkwood 
must have realised where the actual power in Italy lay : not with 
the Visconti’s dictatorship, distrustful, unreliable, and founded 
merely upon force; not with the bankrupt Pope, who in 
November 1370 had returned to his exile in Avignon, and wished 
to direct Italy’s fortunes from there—but with the cloth- and 
silk-merchants, the bankers and councillors of Florence, who 
1 Reprinted in appendix to Temple-Leader, ut sup. 
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again and again had always enough money to keep off Hawk- 
wood’s unloved visits. It was a kind of brutal wooing of Florence, 
which Hawkwood carried on during this autumn and winter, when 
he came back again and again to Florentine territory. But 
Florence was at first coy, and when in the spring of 1375 a dan- 
gerous tension suddenly arose between the city and the papal 
legate of Bologna, the legate was quicker than Florence: Hawk- 
wood was again engaged in the service of the Pope. This brought 
about John Hawkwood’s decision, though certainly not the 
decision the Pope had looked for. At the legate’s command 
Hawkwood advanced against Tuscany in May with his whole 
force, which now also included new siege-guns (bombards). It 
was his marriage proposal to the city of Florence—and now she 
understood. At the Tuscan frontier ambassadors were sent to 
the advancing Hawkwood. He made his demands—130,000 
florins before September in four instalments! That was so 
colossal that the ambassadors had first to send back further 
inquiries into the city, and received the Government’s answer : 
“Make agreement—at any price.” The agreement was signed 
in Hawkwood’s camp on 26 June, binding him to do no more 
than preserve Florentine territory for five years. The first 
instalment of the 130,000 florins was paid out at once. Soon 
afterwards Pisa, Arezzo, Lucca and Siena made similar agree- 
ments, which amounted altogether to more than 95,000 florins, 
so that within a quarter of a year the Florentine confederacy 
paid Hawkwood 225,000 florins (c. £35,000 sterling). Agree- 
ments of this kind between approaching companies and single 
communities were in the order of the day. Hawkwood himself 
had often made such agreements, though certainly not to such 
an amount. But the actual crux of the negotiations entered 
with Florence was only to be seen two weeks later, on 12 July : 
the city of Florence contracted to pay the Capitano Giovanni 
Haukebbode (this was how Florence’s newly appointed State 
Chancellor, Coluccio Salutati, spelt the Englishman’s name) a 
fixed personal salary of 1200 florins annually for life. This was 
no longer a one-sided compromise, but a fixed arrangement agreed 
on by both parties, made while Hawkwood stood on the frontier 
of Tuscany as an opponent of Florence in the service of the hostile 
Pope. Both partners to the agreement were prudent enough 
not to make any immediate official use of this alliance. Hawk- 
wood remained two more years in the service of the Pope (who 
paid no wages), till spring 1377, and apparently carried on war 
against the Florentine confederacy. It was the famous war of 
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the “eight saints,’ which lasted three years, and in which the 
money of Florence played the chief part. It hardly resulted in 
serious battles between Florence and Hawkwood, who looked on 
inactively most of the time, seeing how everywhere in the cities 
of the Papal State the florins were kindling rebellions against the 
Pope. If he had not shortly before proved the generosity of the 
Florentines, he could not now but see clearly how much stronger 
the commercial spirit and republican love of liberty of the city 
of Florence were than the weapons of the corrupted Church. 

Two years Hawkwood played out his cards to both sides. He 
played well, elastically towards Florence, recklessly towards the 
Pope, and both sides did all they could to keep him. But in the 
end the florins weighed heavier than the benedictory good wishes 
from Avignon. As the wages from there remained unpaid as 
before, in the beginning of the year 1376 Hawkwood abruptly 
made a cardinal prisoner and took him with him as hostage, until 
as compensation for unpaid wages he held from the Pope the 
territory of Bagnocavallo, Cotignola and Conselice in the Ro- 
magna. So he became the first foreign condottiere to possess 
land in Italy. He knew that more was not to be gained from the 
Church; and so one year later he left the Pope. 

The last reason had perhaps been provided by the completely 
senseless massacre and destruction of the city of Cesena in the 
Romagna, a deed of cruelty which told heavily against Hawk- 
wood in the eyes of his contemporaries. The plays of that time 
contained pitiless tragedy no less than broad farce, and side by 
side with a reflective, coolly calculating reason Hawkwood’s 
character contained a senseless, demoniac love of destruction. 
The events in Cesena are a reminiscence of the darkest period of 
the Middle Ages, whose shadows were only slowly beginning to 
fade. But the chief reproach is not against Hawkwood, but 
against the Pope and his French Cardinal Ruberto (Robert of 
Geneva, later the Antipope Clement VII), who by false promises 
first brought the rebellious Cesenans voluntarily to lay down their 
arms, and then ordered Hawkwood to lay waste the city in an 
invasion by night and “ to exercise justice.” Three days and 
nights the work of destruction lasted, 5000 defenceless men were 
killed, and the Cardinal himself encouraged the mercenaries to 
ever fresh deeds of murder. At first Hawkwood had hesitated to 
carry out the order—then he obeyed. The St. Bartholomew 
night of Cesena was the last service which Hawkwood and his 
company did the Church. A few weeks later he openly entered 
the service of the opposing side, that of the Florentine con- 
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federacy, to which now Milan also belonged, and was made 
general—against the Pope. All allied states, almost all Upper 
and Central Italy, were then making payments of wages to John 
Hawkwood, who received 250,000 florins a year. He was at the 
summit of his fame and of his success, and crowned this decisive 
turn in his life by his marriage with Donnina Visconti. She was 
one of the numerous illegitimate daughters of Bernarbéd Visconti 
and bore the name of her mother, the famous beauty, Donnina, 
daughter of a Milanese lawyer. Hawkwood was no longer a 
foreign condottiere, but the owner of a strong castle and fertile 
lands, son-in-law of the most powerful autocrat, paid by half 
Italy and firmly and honourably bound for life to the strong 
republic of Florence. 

So ended the last war which Hawkwood waged against Florence. 
From now until his death he remained loyal to the republic. He 
did not fight for her exclusively, but on occasion again put himself 
in the service of the Roman Pope Urban VI, who had ascended the 
Holy See in 1378, and in the absence of the hated French legate 
was bringing order in the land, though he was not strong enough 
to prevent the schism of the Church. In his fight with the Anti- 
pope Clement VII he had to confine himself to opposing the 
establishment in Naples of the French Louis of Anjou, against 
whom he sent Hawkwood. But whenever Florence called, 
Hawkwood came from the South in his famous forced marches 
and fought for the republic against the many robber companies, 
against Siena, or also against revolutionaries outside and inside 
the city (January, 1382). Sometimes his mere presence or the 
rumour of his approach sufficed to keep the enemy away from 
Tuscany, as in 1380, when at the news of Hawkwood’s approach 
his dangerous rival, Alberigo da Barbiano, with his newly 
founded Compania di San Giorgio, beat a hasty retreat from 
Arezzo. 

On 10 August 1381 Hawkwood sold for 60,000 florins his pos- 
sessions in the Romagna, which because of his close connection 
with Florence were now too far distant for him. He preferred to 
be the foremost general in Italy than an ordinary landowner. 

Qn the whole these were quiet years (1377-90) and without 
great battles for Hawkwood. He continued to be spared the 
hardest task and the greatest campaign of his life until the end 
—against Milan. There in June 1385 his father-in-law, Bernarbd 
Visconti, had been brutally deposed by his nephew Giangaleazzo, 
and had died in prison soon afterwards. The short and un- 
natural alliance between Florence and Milan was thereby broken. 
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With much more reckless methods than Bernarbd, Giangaleazzo 
tried to strangle Florence by cutting its commercial routes and 
threatening Tuscany from all sides. Milan was a permanent 
centre of unrest for all Italy. Florence could no longer look on 
inactively, declared war in March 1390, and called upon Hawk- 
wood to be senior general against Giangaleazzo Visconti. 
Hawkwood had waited for this moment. He was about 
seventy years old, and just then was again in Gaeta fighting 
against Naples. With the speed and energy of a youngster he 
fought his way through to the North and threw himself against 
theenemy. He had 5000 horsemen and 15,000 foot-soldiers under 
him, in those days a powerful army. The first castle which the 
Visconti had occupied in Bolognan territory (Primalcuore) was 
overrun, and twenty of the new bombards fell into Hawkwood’s 
hands. Then he marched further northwards into the territory 
of Parma and Ferrara, which was swiftly forced to a separate 
peace and allied itself with Florence (7 October 1390). He 
obeyed to the letter each wish of the Florentine government, and 
had become the most loyal and reliable of generals. Florence 
honoured him in giving him the honorary freedom of the city on 
8 April 1391. Then Hawkwood himself advanced into Lombardy 
and crossed the Adige (15 May). The Milanese general, Jacopo 
dal Verme, a Lombard, joined no open battle with his dreaded 
opponent. So Hawkwood crossed the river Oglio, and pushing 
farther westwards, pitched his camp only about 50 kilometres 
distant from the city of Milan. Here he wanted to force a 
decision. But once more his opponents refused battle. Hawk- 
wood then had to retreat: his supplies had run out, and on his 
bold dash he had advanced too far from his home base. Yet 
this inspired, unnoticed retreat without loss over the Oglio and 
the Adige in the year 1391 won him even more fame than his 
greatest victories. This lightning and disciplined manceuvring 
of great masses of troops was something surprising, and com- 
pletely new to the Italians. When the Visconti, too, exasperated 
that the war had till then been fought only on his own land, 
suddenly had Florence attacked from the south (from Siena), 
Hawkwood was no less swiftly in Tuscany with his Englishmen, 
and protected the frontiers. Again the armies marched about, 
and regretted that matters did not lead to any serious engage- 
ment, but neither did they lead to any Milanese invasion of 
Florentine territory. When peace was signed in Genoa on 
26 January 1392 the Visconti had gained nothing, Florence was 
intact, more powerful than before, and instituted festivals of 
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rejoicing and triumph. Nor, as long as Hawkwood lived, did the 
Visconti risk attacking it again. That was the last and greatest 
service which Hawkwood did Florence. 

At every stage of his development Hawkwood was a soldier 
—and an Englishman. He was no vain upstart, as many later 
condottieri, who had portraits made of themselves in splendid 
ostentatious armour, like knights of the nobility. He needed no 
false nimbus, for the fact that he was a foreigner was nimbus 
enough. Furthermore, he always looked upon himself as an 
Englishman, all his agreements containing the proviso that he 
should not have to fight against the King of England. And 
occasionally also the King of England remembered his subject. 
On 6 February 1385 a letter of attorney was given in Westminster 
for “ Johannes Haukewood Miles—Johannes Bacun, Decanus 
Sancti Martini Magni Londoniae Secretarius noster—Nicolaus 
Dagworth Miles Camerae nostrae ” to sign a commercial treaty 
with Florence and other Italian towns probably regarding the 
importation of wool from England. Hawkwood’s name figures 
first in the letter of attorney, he was the speaker of the delegation 
on account of his knowledge of the Italian language. Nor did 
he need the fame of deeds of personal heroism. In no single 
report is Hawkwood mentioned as having personally distin- 
_ guished himself. He was the general, the great tactician. To the 
very end he was far superior to the Italians, with his proportional 
and well-armed soldiers, whose most dangerous weapon was the 
long pike, and who, like porcupines in their tightly packed heaps, 
let the heavy-armoured knights ride against them, and through 
his magnificent archers, he was to the very end far superior to 
the Italians: he was especially superior by reason of his much 
greater mobility in deploying and ambushing, in surprise raids or 
in elastic evasions. Like an English sportsman, he gave the 
Italians a practical demonstration of Edward III’s new war 
tactics—to fight on foot and first of all to bring the opponent’s 
horse to the ground, and thus to confuse its rider. The English 
used their own horses only on the march.” 

At that time larger cities were seldom besieged and sacked. 
More damage was done to the enemy by wasting and plundering 
his land. Furthermore, in the second half of the fourteenth 
century even a city so highly developed industrially as Florence 


? Rymer, Foedera, vol. m1, pt. 3, p. 177. 

* The proportioned equipment and the good, clean condition of the first 
English companies were the object of universal admiration among the Italians 
(f. Ammirato, sup.). Because their breast-plates were always polished like 
mirrors, they were named ‘‘ compania bianca.” 
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still had the main part of its capital invested in the land. The 
Florentine citizen’s villa was not only a place of recreation for 
the summer months, but right up to the times of the first Medici 
a centre of large agricultural possessions. When the land was 
wasted, the cities would suffer from famine. Thus there ig 
tactical explanation for the numerous plunderings and wastings, 
in which Hawkwood’s Englishmen especially excelled. 
Hawkwood was no independent strategist, for the strategy 
would be planned by the prince. Hawkwood went where he was 
sent. Strategically his last raid into Lombardy was completely 
senseless, but tactically it was a masterpiece; the same applies 
to his defence of Borgoforte against the Emperor Charles IV. 
He was skilled enough not to lose big battles : he was, in fact, 
absolutely unbeatable. Should a company be destroyed in a 
battle, new troops immediately poured in on all sides to join him, 
On 22 July 1365 Hawkwood’s “ White Company,” which was 
then in the pay of Pisa, was defeated and completely destroyed 
between Arezzo and Cortona by the German company of Bon- 
garden (Baumgartner). Hawkwood managed to save himself 
with a few Englishmen, and recklessly forced his way through 
Sienese territory to the north; the Pope wanted finally to drive 
him out of Italy, and threatened him with his ban, and two 
months later, together with Ambrogio Visconti, an illegitimate 
son of Bernarbd, Hawkwood had already formed a strong new 
army with the name of “ Compania di Sangiorgio ” (what scorn 
for the Pope !) and was marching southwards along the coast like 
the devil himself. The speed and energy with which this hap- 
pened were astonishing and gave the whole of Italy a shock. 
The same thing happened in spring 1367: in January the Com- 
pania di Sangiorgio was defeated and destroyed by Queen Joan 
of Naples, and Ambrogio Visconti was captured—and two months 
later, in March, Hawkwood already had a new company and was 
fighting against Siena and Perugia. ‘True, he could also delay; 
like all later condottieri, he liked to preserve his own troops; 
and in his dealing with Florence and the Pope after 1375, as also 
in his battles against the wild companies, which partly consisted 
of old comrades of his own, he was often extremely cautious, pre- 
ferring negotiation to attack. Paulus Jovius (Paolo Giovio), 
Leo X’s historian, speaks of him as an “ acerrimus bellator and 
cunctator egregius.” But when Hawkwood finally obtained the 
supreme command of the Florentine confederacy, for which he 
had waited so long, the seventy-year-old warrior became once 
more the old devil of the past, who simply surprised his foe or 
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like a fox slipped out of the trap at the Oglio. He knew a soldier’s 
methods, and was as far from mixing in Italian politics as from 
fighting his way to a princedom in any of the lands. When for 
a period he had become a property-owner, at first in the Romagna, 
later in Tuscany, where he had bought two estates in the neigh- 
pourhood of Florence, he constructed them into forts, but soon 
re-sold everything. During his thirty years’ of war in Italy 
huge sums passed through his hands—and nothing of them was 
left to him. To him money had only one purpose : the establish- 
ment of his military power. His troops were always paid 
punctually, and never mutinied against him. Even when he 
himself had no money, his troops remained loyal to him. He 
fought without ideals, and without any national aims. It was 
for him of no importance that the German troops under their 
leader Bongarden, against whom he had fought in 1365 on orders 
from Pisa, had served under his own command a year before. 
He was a soldier, and for those times a superb soldier. His two 
daughters, Janet and Catherine, he gave in marriage to soldiers 
(Brenzaglia, a respected capitano, the son of Count Lodovico of 
Poreia in Friuli, and Conrad Prospergh, a young German capitano, 
who had distinguished himself under Hawkwood in his last 
campaign against Milan), while his son John went to England as a 
soldier after his father’s death. For the Italians Hawkwood 
remained until the end the “‘ capitano inglese,” whose unpro- 
nounceable name they spelt Haukebbode, Haukevvode, Hawk- 
wode, Hauchud, Auti, Agud, but usually Acuto (the sharp one) 
or Aguto (the nail). 

That Hawkwood never attempted to become a usurper of one 
of the small States anywhere in Italy speaks of his psychological 
insight. He knew that as an Englishman he could never hold 
his position anywhere, and that his soldiers, a motley gathered 
together from every princedom, would never permanently have 
been a sure and reliable protection for an Italian count. They 
were, first and foremost, adventurers devoid of any national 
feeling whatsoever. It never occurred to Hawkwood to make 
himself prince in Pisa or Ferrara or Siena, for instance; nor did 
it occur to any city or party to call upon him to do so. Florence, 
especially, always drew a clear distinction between politics and 
generalship : her capitani were always fetched from outside, and 
had to obey to the letter the orders of the Council, often enough, 
in fact, being disturbed in their operations through the govern- 
ment’s interference. During the serious revolutionary battles 
within the city in 1378 (Ciompi rising), it did not occur to any 
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of the parties to call in Hawkwood for their purposes: on the 
contrary, at the outbreak of the revolt he was quickly dispatched 
from the city to fight in Lombardy against Verona (May 1378), 
Even in times of the most perilous internal tension the spirit of 
the community was stronger than party egotism; the danger was 
too great that if a condottiere, who stood above parties, were 
allowed to take a hand in a party conflict, he might emerge with 
his army as the single victor. The shortness of the Duke of 
Athen’s rule in Florence and the hatred everywhere shown 
towards the regiment of the Pope’s French legate showed Hawk- 
wood sufficiently that Italians would not permanently put up 
with foreign domination. Therefore Hawkwood remained funda- 
mentally uninterested in Italian politics; he did not run the risk 
of being assassinated on account of plans of usurpation by the 
very government for which he was fighting, and consequently did 
not know the deep hatred felt by later condottieri towards their 
masters. Up to a point he could feel his life secure, being too 
valuable to everyone for his removal to become necessary. 
Several times by means of alliances of defence the Italian 
States, and especially the Pope, tried together to master the 
foreign companies and to drive them from Italian soil. But the 
individual interests of the separate states always proved stronger 
than the still very undeveloped Italian national feeling. Hawk- 
wood himself was quite indifferent to these alliances of September 
1346, October 1379 and September 1389. Invariably he had 
already secured his own position through close connection with 
one or other of the parties (first with Milan, then with Florence, 
and finally with the Pope himself). He knew that he was indis- 
pensable to them. In 1366, for instance, Florence refused to 
extend the alliance against Hawkwood, too, in whom it had 
already invested too much capital. Even Pope Urban V’s threat 
of excommunication in 1365 had no effect on Hawkwood, who later 
on at a moment’s notice openly went over from Pope Gregory XI 
to the side of Florence, which was itself under the interdict 
(1377). He knew that in this corrupted country, and at this 
time of painful innovation, he could attain everything, but he 
confined himself to remaining the coolly calculating leader of a 
volunteer troop, who sold himself at as high a price as possible 
to the side which offered the greatest prospects. When, however, 
he once did attempt to play a hand in the game of politics, it 
was to play out personal trumps in a brutally calculated way, as 
in the negotiations between Florence and the Pope in the spring 
of 1375. On one occasion he stage-managed a real comedy of 
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intrigue, like a scene from a drama of chivalry. In November 
1379, when Hawkwood had already long been in the service of 
Florence, he wrote to the Council of Florence from his Bagno- 
cavallo estate, saying that through an unknown source he had 
received information of a dangerous conspiracy of emigrants 
against Florence; but that the unknown man was only willing 
to speak in the presence of a plenipotentiary from Florence, and 
demanded 50,000 florins for the betrayal of the conspiracy and 
the participators, and 20,000 florins for telling the intentions of 
the conspirators but not their individual names. The money had 
to be paid at Hawkwood’s estate in Bagnocavallo. Florence 
secretly despatched the very rich and adroit Guccio Gucci as 
negotiator, who was led by Hawkwood into a dark room, only 
partly lit by a fire in the hearth, and containing an unknown 
person, with whom the negotiations were carried out. The con- 
spiracy against Florence could be nipped in the bud. How much 
Hawkwood himself earned through the secret negotiation, the 
sources do not relate. The more Hawkwood recognised the 
political power of money during the course of his life, the greater 
became his conviction of his own value. Certainly, when the 
opportunity offered, he did business with the enemy for financial 
profit, as was the universal custom among the later Condottieri. 
But in such transactions he lacked the shamelessness of Italian 
or French leaders, and, being an Englishman, knew how to keep 
up appearances. Thus, in May and June 1382, he was ordered to 
repel Italian companies which were advancing from Arezzo against 
Florence. He advanced against them, but, without fighting, at 
once opened negotiations with the leaders of the companies 
(whom he knew), and in consequence of the negotiations Florence 
(together with Siena) had once more to pay 30,000 florins for the 
Italian companies to withdraw. Whether Hawkwood received a 
percentage of this sum, will never be known. In any case his 
own and the opposing troops were preserved. 

John Hawkwood never had much time to be a private indi- 
vidual. Little is known of his private life—and that is already 
saying much. He was completely lacking in any romantic streak, 
or any impulse of exceptional passion, which so often distin- 
guished men and women in the high noon of the Renaissance. 
He shared the general bourgeois morality, looking after his family 
well and marrying off his daughters within his own class. It is 
not to be supposed that he was especially pious, and yet he is not 
known to have had a leaning towards especial luxury or licentious- 
ness, the English companies as a whole being superior to the 
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French, German and Italian mercenaries of that time. Authorities 

speak of many cruelties, but not, for example, of rapings of 
women, which, significantly enough, were especially common in 
the Papal armies. The fact is almost absurd that, in spite of his 
enormous takings, Hawkwood was heavily in debt during the last 
years of his life, his creditors being the taxation authorities of the 
city of Florence. The clever Florentines had understood how to 
bring back into their coffers through their pitiless taxation machine 
what they had had to pay out to the Englishman. In November 
1390 he had to be released from taxation debts; when on 
8 April 1391, he was made honorary citizen of Florence and 
general for life, he gained exemption from various taxes for 
himself and his male descendants, and besides the annual pay- 
ment of 1200 florins he was granted an honorary payment of 
2000 florins, while in case of his death his wife was to get an 
annual widow’s pension of 1000 florins, and on their marriage 
each of his daughters a dowry of 2000 florins. But when Hawk- 
wood married off his second daughter, Catherine, in 1393, her 
bridegroom, Conrad Prospergh, had to write to the esteemed 
Donato Acciaiuoli asking him to use his influence with the Sig- 
noria that he, Prospergh, should be paid an advance of 1000 
florins on his pay, so that for that sum the bride’s mother could 
buy the necessary trousseau, no money for this purpose being in 
the house. 

The old Hawkwood could not provide a dowry of more than 
2000 florins, for by now he was again in debt for his taxes. It may 
first of all have been his landed property—a villa near Florence 
in the Mugnone Valley and the Castle of Montecchio near Arezzo 
—which by reason of the very arbitrary valuation of the taxation 
authorities again emptied the old general’s pocket of his fine 
florins. He could not enjoy his property and, heedless of his 
family, sold everything early in March 1394, in order to retire to 
England and die there. But only five days after the completion 
of the sale agreement Hawkwood died of a stroke, and was buried 
with honour in the choir of the Cathedral. 

Even after their general’s death the-citizens of Florence did 
another good piece of business. A year before they had bound 
themselves to set up a splendid tomb of marble to him in the 
recently completed nave of the Cathedral, which should com- 
memorate all his deeds and on which no expense should be spared. 
But the English king ordered the coffin of his famous subject to 
be brought to England, which Hawkwood had left forty years 
before, and had him buried there (probably in Sible Hedingham). 
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In this way the citizens of Florence were saved the expense of 
the costly tomb, and waited until 1436, after the completion of 
Brunelleschi’s cathedral dome on the occasion of the consecration 
of Santa Maria del Fiore, before they had the large equestrian 
portrait of their dead general painted by Paolo Ucello. 

After Hawkwood’s death his wife Donnina, who had borne 
him three daughters and one son, carried on a fierce fight with 
the Florentine magistracy for her civil reputation and her 
inheritance. She, too, expressed the desire to settle in England, 
her dead husband’s native land, with her youngest unmarried 
daughter. It is not known whether this wish was fulfilled, but 
it is significant that she, an Italian who had never seen England, 
should have expressed this wish at all. Hawkwood’s son, who 
was called John after his father, soon followed the coffin to 
England, where he was naturalised as an Englishman and in 
1407 was dubbed knight. 

Fritz Gavurp. 
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BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


I. Foundations of British Foreign Policy from Pitt (1792) t 
Salisbury (1902) or Documents, old and new, selected and 
edited, with historical introductions, by Harold Temperley 
and Lillian M. Penson. 1938. xxx -+ 573 pp. Cambridge 
University Press. 

. A Century of Diplomatic Blue Books, 1814-1914. Lists edited, 
with historical introductions, by Harold Temperley and Lillian 
M. Penson. 1938. xix + 600 pp. Cambridge University 
Press. 


Tue rapidly changing pattern of British foreign policy in our 
own day makes it increasingly desirable to bring these volumes to 
the special notice of teachers in secondary schools. The research 
worker may have cause to feel more grateful for the second than 
for the first, for not only will such a convenient list of State Papers 
save him time and energy, but, in addition, the editors’ penetra- 
tive sketches of the policy of each successive Foreign Secretary 
towards the publication and the suppression of documents will 
open out to him the prospect of further exciting work in a relatively 
new field. The teacher, on the other hand will feel more attracted 
to the first volume, which contains 200 documents, many of them 
hitherto unpublished, to which the editors have added valuable 
commentaries, enriched by their own intimate knowledge of the 
diplomatic history of Europe.’ This collection, used, we may sug- 
gest, in conjunction with Professor Seton-Watson’s admirable 
survey, Britain in Europe, 1789-1914 (Cambridge University 
Press, 1937), will enable the teacher to lead his students to an 


1 No selection of documents, even in the hands of two such experienced editors 
as Professor Temperley and Professor Penson, can hope to satisfy everyone. But 
since their main object in the first volume has been “ that of illustrating the 
ideas of policy that English statesmen had in mind, and the ways in which they 
sought to put their ideas into action” (1, xxix), it does seem strange that the 
editors have included no document to illustrate any one aspect of British policy 
while Aberdeen was Foreign Secretary in Peel’s ministry from 1841 to 1846. 
Even more strange—if only because Peel had died in 1850—is it to find the 
names of these two statesmen over the section headed ‘“ Peel and Aberdeen, 
1851-3: Italy ’’ (1, 190-6). And although the editors give credit to Aberdeen 
for the considerable success he achieved in his dealings with the United States, 
there is less than justice in their comment that he emerged with little credit from 
the dispute with France over Tahiti in 1844 (1, 190), 
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intelligent understanding of that remarkable continuity of ideas 
which runs through our foreign policy during the nineteenth 
century. ‘ British Foreign Ministers,” wrote Sir Edward Grey, 
“ have been guided by what seemed to them to be the immediate 
interest of this country, without elaborate calculations for the 
future”; yet it is possible to trace certain tendencies and to 
discover certain factors which continue to leave their mark upon 
British foreign policy from Pitt to Salisbury. 

Great Britain’s peculiar geographical position on the fringe of 
the European continent not only encouraged her to embark upon 
schemes of commercial and political development overseas, but 
also induced her to rely upon the protection of a strong navy. 
“Not only the power, and the greatness,” wrote Lord John 
Russell in 1859, ‘‘ but the very safety and independence of Great 
Britain depend on her maritime strength” (1, 292). From the 
date of Wellington’s famous letter of warning in 1847, fears for the 
security of this country were aroused not so much by the smallness 
of her military force as by the fact that steamships in the French 
navy were increasing almost as rapidly as those in the British. 
And Palmerston’s determination to prevent Russia from pressing 
on Turkey and forcing the Dardanelles and from pressing on 
Denmark and forcing the Sound was due mainly to the belief that, 
as a naval Power, she was only less dangerous than France. Even 
the Liberals in 1893, despite their leader’s opposition to further 
ship-building, were decided that no doubt should remain in any 
quarter ““ that we are determined to maintain our supremacy at 
sea undiminished,” a decision which Rosebery confirmed by re- 
marking to the Austro-Hungarian ambassador that ‘“‘ England 
must see that she had a fleet so powerful that France could not 
venture to attack her, even with the help of an ally ” (1, 478-80). 

This outlook, too, was reflected in the British tendency to favour 
a balance of power, that much-maligned principle of our foreign 
policy which meant simply that this country, as a general rule, 
looked askance at any State which seemed to be aiming at prepon- 
derance in Europe. At the beginning of the century that danger 
threatened from the side of France, and the ideas which Pitt 
formulated in 1805 to provide for the security of Europe from the 
expansionist ambitions of Napoleon were those put into practice 
by Castlereagh in 1815. The territorial settlement reached in 
Paris and Vienna, supported by the alliance of the four Great 
Powers, was designed mainly to prevent France from renewing her 
threat to the independence of her neighbours. Within a few years, 
however, that threat materialised from another direction, and the 
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Quadruple Alliance of 1834 was Palmerston’s attempt to establish 
a constitutional bloc in the west to counterbalance the military 
combination of the autocracies of the east. And when the cata- 
clysm of 1848 threatened the collapse of authority in one, if not 
two, of these autocracies and the consequent domination of eastern 
Europe by the third, Palmerston showed by his lack of sympathy 
with the Magyar revolt that he was as sensible as any British 
statesman of the importance of the balance of power. Although 
he wished to see the Austrians expelled from the plains of Lombardy 
and Venetia, it was a great mistake to suppose that he wished to 
see them expelled from the plains between the Danube and the 
Theiss. Palmerston feared that, if Austria went out of Hungary, 
Russia would come into it. Russia was Palmerston’s bogey, and 
that is why he believed that “the political independence and 
liberties of Europe are bound up . . . with the maintenance and 
integrity of Austria as a great European Power ”’ (1,173). For that 
reason, too, the Austrian ambassador in London refused to be 
alarmed by the re-entry of Palmerston into power in 1859, for in 
his view “‘ England in particular seems . . . interested that the 
power of Austria should remain intact and strong enough to form 
in the East the counterpoise necessary to the ambitious views of 
Russia and the intrigues of France” (1, 291-2). That does not 
mean to say, however, that down to the end of the century this 
country invariably sided with the weak against the strong. 
Salisbury, for his part, showed no pedantic attachment to the 
theory of the balance, for when her special interests were believed 
to be endangered, as in 1887, he aligned Great Britain with the 
members of the Triple Alliance, and thereby brought her tem- 
porarily into the orbit of Germany. On the other hand, as soon 
as Germany sought to supplement her military supremacy on the 
Continent by the creation of a powerful navy, the reaction of British 
opinion was decisive to the threat which her attempt was assumed 
to imply to the safety and independence of these islands. The 
balance of power could only be redressed by the abandonment of 
that policy of isolation which had already gravely imperilled 
British interests overseas. 

Of course, no British Foreign Secretary of the nineteenth 
century had been so fanciful as to interpret isolation to mean & 
policy of complete segregation from the affairs of the Continent. 
Men so unlike as Gladstone and Palmerston had agreed that Great 
Britain could not “ forswear her interest in the common transactions 
and the general interests of Europe ” (1, 176, 317). On the other 
hand, they were equally agreed, as were those who came before 
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and after them, that this country must keep entirely in her own 
hands the right to interpret the nature of her obligations and to 
decide her own line of action upon any facts as they arose. Her 
principal object, declared a long succession of British statesmen 
“is and must be, the maintenance of European peace ”’ (I, 356). 
That object, in certain circumstances, might be promoted by co- 
operation and cordial understanding between Great Britain and 
one or more European Powers. Nevertheless, the principles of 
her policy did not permit this country to contract exclusive 
alliances or “ to enter into engagements with reference to cases 
which have not actually arisen”; and that for a plain reason, 
which Palmerston, in a famous passage, took care to have explained 
to the Russian Tsar. ‘“‘ All formal engagements of the Crown,” 
he wrote, ‘‘ which involve the question of peace and war, must be, 
submitted to Parliament; and Parliament might probably not 
approve of an engagement which should bind England prospec- 
tively to take up Arms in a contingency which might happen at 
an uncertain time, and under circumstances which could not as 
yet be foreseen ’’ (1,137). This same argument was used by Salis- 
bury for rejecting Bismarck’s offer of alliance in 1889; but though 
he consistently refused to pledge this country in advance to give 
material support, he, like his Liberal successors, was willing to 
co-operate, generally with the Powers of the Triple Alliance, 
sometimes with France and Russia. By the middle of the 
‘nineties, however, those efforts at co-operation were breaking 
down, and the strange, though temporary, international combina- 
tions produced by the growth of imperialism rendered Britain’s 
isolation more complete. The immediate effect of the conclusion 
of the Franco-Russian agreements had not been so much to 
exacerbate European relations as to produce on the Continent an 
equilibrium between the Dual and the Triple Alliances, which 
allowed members of the two groups to combine together in the 
colonial field to take advantage of the one Power which stood aloof 
from both. In 1894 Germany joined with France in making a 
vigorous protest against Britain’s Congo treaty with the King 
of the Belgians. In the following year, while Britain stood aloof, 
the same two Powers joined with Russia in presenting an ulti- 
matum to Japan. And before the end of the century imperialist 
rivalry, with Germany in South Africa, with France on the Niger 
and the Nile, and with France and Russia in China, had convinced 
Great Britain that in an age of rapid communications she, with her 
far-flung empire, could afford no longer to pursue a policy of isola- 
tion which had now ceased to be “splendid.” Salisbury re- 
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mained firm in its defence to the last, but the fears of his colleagues 
prevailed; and while he was himself still Prime Minister the de- 
parture from isolation was signalised by a treaty of alliance with 
Japan which bound this country in advance to potential action in 
the Far East. Commitments, less definite but equally revolution- 
ary in character, were also implicit in the Anglo-French entente of 
1904. The principles of Salisbury had been abandoned and a new 
age had begun. 

The new age, none the less, did not permit any diminution in 
the importance which Great Britain had traditionally attached to 
certain questions in which she held her interests, and even her 
security, to be specially involved. A refusal to bind their country 
by declarations made in advance to other Powers did not mean, for 
example, that British statesmen could ever look with indifference 
upon the fate of the Low Countries. In the days when naval 
strength was identified in their minds with the safety of the Narrow 
Seas and of the route of our merchantmen to London, the freedom 
of the Channel ports from the control of a powerful military State 
was an axiom of British policy. Pitt and Grenville went to war 
in 1793 in order to keep Belgium and Holland independent of 
France. Castlereagh in 1813 was prepared to make considerable 
sacrifices of Britain’s conquests in the Napoleonic wars on con- 
dition that France was excluded from the Scheldt. The Treaty of 
Vienna secured the British objective by the union of Holland and 
Belgium in one kingdom under the house of Orange; and when in 
1830 the breakdown of this experiment revived French pretensions 
and a French army advanced to the defence of the revolted Bel- 
gians, the British reaction was equally determined. “ One thing 
is certain,” wrote Palmerston, ‘‘ the French must go out of Bel- 
gium, or we have a general war, and war in a given number of 
days ” (1, 92). The threat sufficed, and after innumerable delays 
the five Great Powers neutralised and guaranteed the independence 
of the new Belgian state by the Treaty of London of 1839. Great 
Britain was made fully aware of her individual responsibility under 
the treaty when the publication of the Benedetti plan in July 1870 
revealed the fact that France and Prussia had contemplated a 
possible agreement to violate the independence and neutrality of 
Belgium. Refusal on the part of two of the three remaining 
signatory Powers to fulfil their obligations would present Great 
Britain with “the choice of acting alone or not acting at all” 
(I, 337), and it was to avoid being faced with such a choice, that 
Gladstone invited both belligerents in the Franco-Prussian war 
to sign two separate treaties by which each undertook to co- 
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operate by force with this country in case Belgian neutrality were 
violated by the other. The treaties, however, ceased to be binding 
twelve months after the conclusion of peace, and from that date 
the guarantee of Belgian independence and neutrality continued to 
rest on the Treaty of 1839. For a generation after 1870 the ques- 
tion receded into the background; but it was the violation of 
Belgian neutrality by Germany on 3 August 1914 which brought 
Britain into the Great War as a united country. “ The sudden- 
ness with which the strong movement for neutrality collapsed on 
the news of the German invasion of Belgium is one of the most 
remarkable instances of unconscious political instinct in our 
history.” * 

On the part of her statesmen the instinct which insisted on 
maintaining Great Britain’s special position in the Mediterranean 
was equally strong. In order to forestall the attempt of any one 
Power to establish supremacy in that sea, strategic points were 
acquired along the route from Gibraltar to Suez : Malta and Cyprus 
were annexed, and the evacuation of Egypt, occupied provisionally 
by Gladstone in 1882 in the interest of British financiers, was 
indefinitely postponed. In short, Britain’s world-wide interests 
imposed upon her statesmen the duty of protecting the route to the 
East whether by way of Suez or by way of Syria and Persia, and it 
was in performing that duty that they became the self-appointed 
champions of the integrity and independence of the Ottoman 
Empire. Although the nature of her designs was sometimes mis- 
interpreted, Russia was regarded as the main source of danger, 
and it was part of Palmerston’s triumph in 1841 that the Treaty 
of Unkiar Skelessi was abrogated and the Straits Convention sub- 
stituted as a European, rather than a Russian, protection of the 
Sultan’s dominions. Itis a great mistake to believe, however, that 
Nicholas, either in 1841 or in his famous conversations with Aber- 
deen in 1844 or with Seymour in 1853, provoked the immediate 
suspicions of British statesmen. In March 1853 even Palmerston 
regarded the Tsar as “‘ a gentleman ” whose pledge that he he did 
not wish to break up Turkey could be trusted (1, 135). Indeed, 
in the dispute as to the Holy Places the first impression of the 
British Government was that the French had, by undue influence, 
obtained an unfair decision from the Sultan in December 1852 and 
that Britain’s influence must be used to redress the balance in 
favour of Russia, by putting pressure on Turkey. Although a 
divided Cabinet must bear its fair share of responsibility, the real 
grounds for Britain’s going to war with Russia must be looked for 


1 Seton Watson, Britain in Europe, p. 648. 
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in British public opinion, which, under Palmerston’s clever 
management, came to regard “‘ Turkey as a lamb and Nicholas ag 
a brutal and ravening wolf ’”’ (1,138). The peace which followed 
was based on the same assumption; but although Russia wag 
checked in her advance towards Constantinople, the miserable 
failure of Turkey to carry out the expected reforms allowed Russia, 
with Bismarck’s connivance, to throw off in 1871 the restraints 
imposed upon her in the Black Sea. Nevertheless, twenty years 
after the Paris Treaty, Disraeli continued to uphold the full 
Palmerstonian doctrine, and as as late as August 1877 he declared 
himself “resolved to maintain, if possible, ‘the integrity and 
independence ’ of the Ottoman Empire ” (1, 360). Lord Derby’s 
refusal to take the vigorous action against Russia demanded by 
the Prime Minister led to his resignation, and the appointment 
of Lord Salisbury to succeed him “ opened a new era in foreign 
policy 2’ (1, 363). The new Foreign Secretary did not believe in 
“the possibility of setting the Turkish Government on its legs 
again, as a genuine reliable Power ”’ (1, 366). On the other hand, 
profoundly influenced as he was by his term of office as Secretary 
of State for India, he did believe that Turkey must be buttressed 
by a system of protection, in particular that Turkey-in-Asia, 
defended by the British occupation of Cyprus, was capable of 
reform which would make it a firm bulwark against the advance of 
Russia to the Persian Gulf and the route to India. Salisbury’s 
interest in Turkey-in-Europe did not extend far beyond Con- 
stantinople, and his interest in the capital was due to the fact 
that it commanded the Straits. As a quid pro quo for the cession 
of Batoum to Russia, he had made the startling proposal that the 
Sultan should throw open the Straits to the British fleet. Salis- 
bury did not get his way, and contented himself with the declara- 
tion, entered on the protocols of the Berlin Congress, ‘‘ that the 
obligations of Her Britannic Majesty relating to the closing of the 
Straits do not go further than an engagement with the Sultan to 
respect in this matter His Majesty’s independent determinations 
in conformity with the spirit of existing Treaties ”’ (1,382). This 
view, however, that Great Britain had permission to enter the 
Straits at the Sultan’s call, was not shared by the three eastern 
autocracies, and, as part of their attempt to exclude British in- 
fluence from the Near East, the third article of their convention, 
signed at Berlin in 1881, reaffirmed the principle of the vlosing of 
the Straits in accordance with international treaties. Its signi- 
ficance was made clear, and the bonds which linked the three 
emperors strengthened, when Great Britain, having already 
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alienated Turkey by her refusal to name a date for the evacuation 
of Egypt, came to the brink of war with Russia over the so-called 
Penjdeh incident in the spring of 1885: Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, joined by France, supported Russia in her representa- 
tions to Turkey against the opening of the Straits in the event of a 
British attempt to extend the sphere of hostilities from Central 
Asia to the Black Sea. The danger passed, and the Bulgarian 
crisis which immediately followed gave Salisbury an opportunity 
to establish an understanding (which Rosebery continued during 
the short Liberal administration of 1886) with the Powers of the 
Triple Alliance. Fear of the growing power of Russia in Bulgaria 
and the other Balkan states was the chief motive for Britain’s 
co-operation with Austria-Hungary in 1887, and their Agreement 
in December of that year, particularly the stress it laid on Turkish 
independence in connexion with “the freedom of the Straits,” 
did much to counteract the significance of the Reinsurance Treaty 
by which Germany promised Russia support should the Tsar 
“find himself under the necessity of assuming the task of defend- 
ing the entrance of the Black Sea” (1, 454-5). Rosebery 
declined to renew the Mediterranean Agreements; but early in 
1894 he informed the Austrians that provided he might “ count on 
the Triple Alliance to prevent France from taking part in the 
struggle’ (1, 487), it was his personal view that Great Britain 
could defend the Straits alone against Russia. Rosebery 
however, in spite of Austrian pressure, refused to bring the matter 
before the Cabinet; and Salisbury had not been back in office many 
months before he, tuo, realised that it would now be impolitic to 
pledge himself to so great an extent as he had in the Agreement of 
December 1887. The editors are inclined to believe that in the 
interval his ideas on the Straits, though they had developed, had 
undergone “‘ no radical alteration ” (1, 496), and he was certainly 
careful to guard himself “from any kind of intimation that 
England renounced the right of taking those measures [to force 
her way through the Dardanelles], if, when the contingency arose, 
it was thought desirable” (1, 498). On the other hand, the 
Armenian massacres, growing unrest at Constantinople, and 
Germany’s persistent dissociation of herself from the policy of 
Austria-Hungary in the Near East, had served to raise grave 
doubts in Salisbury’s mind about the continuance of Turkey’s 
tule. His private papers for 1895 have not yet been published, 
which makes it difficult to speak with confidence of the specific 
proposals attributed to him by the German Government in that 
year. It is not easy to believe, however, that he envisaged 
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complete and unrestricted control by Russia over Constantinople 
and the Straits. For when in 1898 he made his famous proposal for 
“a partition of preponderance ’”’ between Britain and Russia in 
the Turkish and Chinese empires, it was only on condition that 
there should be no infraction of existing treaty rights and no 
attack upon the integrity of Turkey or China. An overture 
accompanied by such conditions was inacceptable to the Russians; 
but Salisbury’s insistence that ‘‘ these two conditions are vital” 
(1, 500) suggests that he adhered to the principle he formulated in 
1891, “that any right in respect to the passage of the Straits which 
is a departure from the provisions of the existing treaties, will, if 
granted by the Sultan to one Power be, as a matter of course 
and ipso facto, equally granted to all” (1, 469). It is indeed 
significant that when Isvolsky tried to take advantage of the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement of 1907 to secure the opening of the Straits to 
Russian ships alone, Sir Edward Grey replied, in language similar 
to that used by Salisbury a dozen years before, that while the 
opening of the Straits was a reasonable demand which should not 
be opposed, they must be opened on terms of equality to all 
nations. , 

Thus, despite opposed parties, and even opposed policies, 
the continuity of ideas in British diplomacy is striking. There 
were differences of interpretation: Palmerston and Russell, for 
example, were ready to interpret “ non-intervention ” in a sense 
which would have surprised Castlereagh and Canning. But these 
differences do not prevent us from seeing, under the expert guid- 
ance of Professor Temperley and Professor Penson, that there is a 
great similarity between the views of Britain’s Foreign Secretaries 
during the nineteenth century. As a general rule they worked 
for peace, because the interests of Britain’s commercial middle 
class demanded it. In pursuit of that ideal they did not insist 
upon identity of political outlook as a basis of alliance and friend- 
ship; and the lesson of the nineteenth century is Great Britain’s 
“ readiness to collaborate with any country irrespective of political 
creed or system but not at the expense of her own free institutions, 
and only on a basis of international peace and co-operation.” * 


E. Jones Parry. 
1 Seton Watson, Britain in Zurope, p. 650. 





THE MUNICH AGREEMENT. A RETROSPECT 


Tue Munich Agreement may turn out to be as far-reaching 
in its effects as any of the great landmarks in history. I do not 
know if one should compare it to the Treaties of Westphalia, or 
the Congress of Vienna, for these at least provided a long period 
of peace. But the consequences of Munich are likely to be no 
less important. And there is no human being alive to-day who 
can as yet answer with certainty if the great gamble made by 
Mr. Chamberlain was wise or unwise: if it is the beginning of a 
period of peace or the beginning of one of those catastrophes in 
history like the Dark Ages. The purpose of this essay is to try 
to point to some of its effects in relation to the diplomatic position 
and historical policies of certain nations. I propose to take 
these up in the following order: Czechoslovakia, Italy, France, 
and England. 

One often hears it asserted that the great mistake of the Peace 
Treaties was to destroy Austro-Hungary. It is not always 
remembered that the disintegration of that venerable Empire 
took place in October 1918—a fortnight before the Armistice 
when the so-called Succession States came into existence—that 
the Treaty of St. Germain which disposed of the fate of Austria, 
was only signed in September 1919, and that the Treaty of Trianon 
was signed with Hungary in June 1920. It was not the Powers 
who dissolved Austria, but Austro-Hungary which had already 
dissolved itself. To have put the Habsburgs back on the map 
would have been impossible without another war against Czechs, 
Poles, Jugoslavs and Roumanians who had all been allies. 

Czechoslovakia has been somewhat inaccurately represented 
as a kind of war baby, fondled under the beneficent care of 
Wilson and Clemenceau who left it on the doorstep of England 
and France. Actually, Bohemia is one of the oldest states in 
Europe, and also one of the very few whose historical frontiers 
had never changed for wellnigh a thousand years. For more 
than half that time it has been a bi-national state with a Czech 
majority and a German minority, roughly in the proportion of 
two to one. In these days of an artificially stimulated so-called 
racial antagonism which is made to explain national hatred, it is 
well to remember that when the Czechs lost their independence 
at the Battle of the White Mountain in 1620, among their leaders 
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afterwards executed at Prague were Germans as well as Czechs, 
Strangely enough, although Bohemia has been the battlefield 
of many wars, there has never been one between Czechs and 
Germans. Indeed, the German Bohemians resemble the Czechs 
far more than they do other Germans, which is natural, for the 
two peoples have intermarried for generations. Henlein himself 
has a Czech mother. 

In considering the formation of Czechoslovakia a distinction 
should, however, be drawn between the western and eastern 
frontiers of the new republic. The first were historic and natural, 
containing an integrated economic unit in which three million 
Germans were included. The second was to some extent the 
result of circumstances and interests which were controversial. 
In the new republic there existed from the start a Czech imperial- 
ism and a Czech democracy, with the real structure of the State 
resting on the Czech majority, of seven millions in a population 
of twice that number. Two and a half million Slovaks could be 
added to the Czechs. In these days, when democracy is derided, 
few things have seemed to me more impressive than the admirable 
unity, discipline, courage, and determination observed by the 
Czechoslovaks, and it is one of the most painful effects of the crisis 
that the law of self-preservation will now compel them to follow 
a very different course. 

Long before the Great War the Czechs had always felt the 
greatest sympathy for France. This was partly an attraction 
for liberal ideas, partly a desire to show that they were not 
Germans, and partly also a wish to identify themselves with the 
West. Already in 1871 the Bohemian Diet had expressed its 
sympathy to France for the loss of Alsace Lorraine. Inevitably the 
Great War brought out common aims. Later, France meant 
protection from Germany for Czech supremacy. Yet there was 
never any real ill-treatment of the Sudeten. Amid the systematic 
propaganda of lying characteristic of dictatorial régimes few lies 
have been grosser than the so-called slavery and torture inflicted 
on the Sudeten. Lord Runciman himself is on record to say that 
although there was much tactlessness and irritation, of real 
oppression there was none, of terrorisation still less. The fight 
between Sudeten and Czech was therefore not one of oppression 
versus liberty, but one for supremacy in the State. It did not take 
an active form until the triumph of Hitler in 1933, and then 
grew with his”success. The Sudeten provided an excuse. Few 

of them at the beginning wanted annexation to the Reich. Even 
to-day it is doubtful if, outside the unemployed and the youth, 
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a majority really wished this. I have friends who are now 
Nazis, and I know from previous talks with them that they enter- 
tain the gravest misgivings as to its wisdom. Yet, with Hitler 
so strong, I do not think that annexation could have been avoided 
by any earlier grant of autonomy. There was only one real fight, 
which was if Prague should lean on Paris or on Berlin, and that 
fight Hitler has won. Two years ago, at the meeting of the Little 
Entente, Dr. Benes was asked what he proposed to do if, in a 
crisis, France did not go to his country’s assistance. Dr. Benes 
indignantly repudiated this suggestion, but when it was repeated, 
he answered sharply that in such an event the Czechs would become 
the servants of the Germans and that they would make excellent 
servants. Czech democracy has again been submerged. Its 
existence was incompatible with Hitlerism. One of the strongest 
incentives which the Nazis had was to destroy any beacon-light 
of democracy in the near neighbourhood of their frontiers. The 
Czech Minister for Foreign Affairs remarked to me last spring 
that the only German democrats left, for he did not call the Swiss 
Germans, were those who lived in Czechoslovakia, and they are 
now destroyed. I will say nothing of the economic, the strategical, 
the moral, and the social effects of the Munich Agreement, except 
to mention the obvious fact that the Czechs formed the last 
bulwark of resistance which stood between Germany and the 
Black Sea. Hitler to-day is the master of Europe. The cornfields 
of the Danube valley and the control of the oil wells of Roumania 
will allow him to defy any blockade. 

As in the Middle Ages, the Czechs return again to form part 
of the new Holy Roman Empire. Another reminder from the 
medieval past, when Berlin was still a Slav village and Rome 
the seat only of Papal power, can be found in the Rome—Berlin 
axis. The Guelfs of that day were often open in their resistance. 
When Ghibelline oppression fell heavily on the free cities of 
Lombardy, they rose against the Emperor to defeat him at 
Legnano. Later the Pope called in the French Charles of Anjou, 
to drive the Hohenstaufen out of Naples and from Sicily: During 
the crisis people sang the Marseillaise in the streets of Milan. 
There is a stronger undercurrent of liberal and catholic feeling in 
Italy to-day than its unrippled Ghibelline surface allows one to 
see. 
The jubilation shown by Signor Mussolini after Munich will 
be familiar to all in touch with the foreign press. The Corriere 
della Sera printed in enormous headlines the astonishing news 
that millions of Englishmen owed him their lives, and that 
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expressions of gratitude to the Duce were unanimous throughout 
the United Kingdom. Undoubtedly the Agreement provided 
Mussolini with a fresh guarantee for his rule. Dissatisfaction 
and criticism had been growing rapidly in Italy during the last 
six months. It was more a muttering discontent than a real 
upheaval, though it was not impossible that it might have taken 
another form. The Berlin axis was unpopular, and Hitler’s 
visit had met with no popular favour. Last summer I noticed 
one curious evidence of what seemed to me a sign of the régime’s 
apprehension. I had been at Rapallo at the end of last March, 
and the countryside around, just as in every other part of Italy, 
was painted over with sentences selected from Mussolini’s speeches, 
which were emblazoned in large letters on the walls of houses in 
every village and along the highways. When I returned again 
early in August there had occurred a miraculous multiplication of 
“Long live the Duce,” not only on public works and houses, 
but painted on garden walls and along iron railings. With this 
there was noticeable a great growth of criticism which came even 
from Fascist quarters. 

The effect of the Munich Agreement will be to confirm the 
Duce in his Ghibelline direction and strengthen the Fascist slogan 
** Mussolini is always right.” Hitler’s victory probably will help 
to stem the current of discontent in Italy and the resentment 
aroused by the German alliance, for it will be much harder now 
for his critics to affirm that the Duce has made a mistake in his 
choice of partners. 

For France, the Munich Agreement marks the end of a great 
historic policy which dates from Richelieu, who, while persecuting 
Protestants at home, subsidised them in Germany. In the long 
struggle against the house of Austria the French had always 
attached smaller states to their interests in order to keep a foothold 
in Central Europe. Thus the late French royalist historian 
Jacques Bainville regarded the failure of France to go to the aid 
of the Bohemian insurgents in 1620 as a capital mistake. The 
position bore then a striking resemblance to the one of yesterday. 
Opinion at the court of Louis XIII was, as is usual in France, very 
divided when the Emperor sent to Paris an able ambassador with 
a@ memorandum which represented to the French King that the 
Czech Hussites who had risen to defend their ancient liberties 
were in reality very dangerous republicans whose revolutionary 
tenets would mean a threat to all established rulers and might easily 
spread to Catholic communities and thus imperil other kingdoms. 
The Emperor, in suppressing the revolt, claimed that he was 
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rendering a great service to the king, and so sucessfully did the 
Ambassador Count Furstenberg present this view that, in the 
state of divided opinion, France kept neutral. If one substitutes 
communism for republicanism, one sees how the same arguments 
have been applied to-day. M. Gabriel Hanotaux, in his illumin- 
ating comment on this incident, remarks that if France had then 

a firm and far-sighted government the evils of the 
Thirty Years’ War and the long ascendancy of the house of 
Austria might have been avoided. 

The immediate effect of the Peace Treaties in 1919, was to 
remake for France in Central and Eastern Europe a structure not 
unlike the one that existed in the eighteenth century. In place of 
Saxony and Bavaria, the French relied on a belt of medium-size 
states which stretched from the Baltic to the Adriatic and the 
Black Sea. With Germany materially, although never morally 
disarmed, the position of France seemed impregnable. On her 
own frontier she had built the Maginot line, and, in Central 
Europe, Poland and the three countries of the Little Entente were 
attached to her by defensive treaties, supplemented by military 
agreements. Human ingenuity could not hope to provide a 
stronger system of protection which seemed further reinforced 
by the legal provisions of the Covenant. So long as the French 
contemplated no aggression—and this they never did—there 
seemed no reason why the imposing diplomatic edifice erected 
after the War should not be indefinitely preserved. Few events 
in history have been more remarkable than the rapidity and com- 
pleteness of its collapse. If there is one lesson more than another 
which can be drawn from the decay of the French position, it is 
that a static situation, however strong it appears, is untenable 
in an ever-changing world. 

Nations forge ahead or recede, they cannot remain as they are. 
In France the horrors of war had impressed itself on a dwindling 
population which had suffered from invasion. No country was 
more peace-loving. But there existed also a strong feeling that the 
neighbouring German tiger had to be kept in his cage. It is 
possible, though somewhat unlikely, that the result might have 
been different if a more friendly course had originally been pursued 
toward Germany. Unfortunately, the worst of all policies was 
followed. So long as the tiger was weak, the French kept him in 
chains. As soon as he broke loose, the resolution no longer 
existed in France to restrain him. 

Immediately after the war it had been an axiom that whatever 
else occurred, the first German explosion would be against Poland. 
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The famous corridor and the jigsaw division of Silesian territory 
were prize exhibits for all advocates of this theory of the next 
war. When Hitler came to power, Marshal Pilsudski proposed to 
the French to invade Germany and put an end to the Nazi régime. 
The Reich was at that time divided, and the brutalities associated 
with Hitler’s assumption of power had alienated foreign sympathy, 
and would have made the task easy from a military point of view, 
Certainly the Nazis themselves were frightened, as they have 
since admitted. The French, however, refused to move, for 
no democratic state can begin a preventive war. Shortly after- 
wards Hitler signed his non-aggression pact with Pilsudski, when 
a new era of friendly Polish-German relations began. Yet once 
again, after the occupation of the Rhineland, Poland suggested to 
France a joint intervention on the ground that this constituted 
a violation of the Locarno Pact. Once again Paris refused, and 
by her refusal she lost Poland, who had lost all confidence in the 
French as allies. It is not impossible that in some future crisis 
the two states may again discover common interests. But the 
value of their alliance is now gone, and Poland no longer figures 
as a support for France’s foreign: policy. 

The occupation of the Rhineland was to cost France the 
Belgian alliance. Until this took place, the Belgian defensive 
lines had continued those of France. But when there was no 
reaction to the German violation of Locarno, and Paris no longer 
showed the resolution to uphold her treaty rights, confidence 
waned and the Belgians believed it safer to detach themselves 
from their former ally. The Soviet pact provided the excuse. 
The French had signed this principally to forestall Hitler from 
allying himself with the Bolsheviks, for in spite of his fulminations 
against Moscow, trade relations and relations between the Russian 
and German general staffs had continued on an intimate footing. 
Next France lost Jugoslavia. The effects of the murder of King 
Alexander at Marseilles by a terrorist organisation was to wean 
his kingdom away from France to Italy. Ata time when a natural 
indignation was felt against the French for their failure to protect 
the Jugoslav monarch, the hardships of the economic crisis were 
exploited by Berlin and Rome, and the Regent Prince Paul and 
Mr. Stoyadinovitch were able to use their dictatorial powers, in 
a sense hostile to France, in the face of much popular resentment. 

There remained attached to France Roumania, which was in 
a difficult position, though one that before Munich was increasingly 
veering towards the Western Powers. And Czechoslovakia, strong, 
faithful, and reliable. The Czechs were aware of the risks they 
took. They knew that their cities might be destroyed by war, 
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their country overrun and ravaged. But they were prepared to 
face these risks as the price of independence. It is often said that 
democracy cannot stand up before a dictatorship, but that state- 
ment ought to be modified since we have witnessed the example 
of Prague. The Czechs presented as firm, as united, and as 
determined a front as any country could have in the face of terrible 
odds. It would be unwise to attempt to say for how long they would 
have held out, whether for six weeks or for six months, or what 
their fate would have been. The fact remains that when one 
listens to easy generalisations about the weakness of democracy 
in critical times, one ought also to think of the Czechs. And 
France, by abandoning Czechoslovakia to her fate after repeated 
declarations to the contrary, has lost the keystone of her century- 
old position in Europe. She has lost the sympathy of the masses 
who in Jugoslavia, and in Poland, and even in Italy, still looked 
to her with affection. And she has lost the confidence of many 
who relied on her word. Her repudiation marks the end of a 
great French tradition. 

Great Britain also has brought to an end a great tradition in 
her history. I believe it was in the Treaty of Utrecht that the 
principle of the European balance of power was first recognised , 
along with the right to protest against the exaggerated aggrandise- 
ment of any nation on the ground that the common good required 
a relative equality of power. The aim of British foreign policy 
has always been to prevent by every means the domination of 
Europe by any single State. This aim may have been wise or 
unwise, but it is intimately associated with the rise of England as 
a Great Power since the days of Henry VIII, and in the past has 
made her resist Philip II and Louis XIV, Napoleon and the 
Kaiser. It is not for the writer to suggest that Mr. Chamberlain 
was right or wrong in abandoning a policy which has served 
England well for 400 years. But it is a matter of some surprise 
that circumstances should have compelled a Prime Minister in 
the space of a few hours to assume the powers of a dictator without 
consulting nation, Parliament, or even his Cabinet. The reason 
for this precipitate hurry is known. The German troops were 
under orders to march into Czechoslovakia the very morning that 
the Munich Agreement was signed. There were not two hours to 
spare. Mr. Chamberlain and M. Daladier had their choice 
between acquiescing to an ultimatum and calling this a negotiation 
or breaking off relations, in which case war would have been 
inevitable. 

There were several powerful reasons which made it almost 


imperative for Mr. Chamberlain to avert war. The Sudeten 
No. 92.—von. xx1m1. z 
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question had provided Hitler with the excuse for something 
much more important to him, just as for Mr. Chamberlain this 
highly controversial question provided an excuse not to go to 
war. But even this may not have been the compelling reason 
to deter him. In part the motive can be found in the very 
inadequate state of British preparations. But it was especially 
the French Cabinet which did its utmost to incline Mr. Chamberlain 
to every concession. A deficient French aviation, though one 
less bad than represented, disordered finances, fear of war, fear that 
it would benefit the French Left, and dread even of the con- 
sequences of victory were reasons which made M. Bonnet bring 
strong pressure on Downing Street, where his views found an echo, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s visits virtually as a suppliant to Hitler were 
remarkable examples on his part of abnegation and self-sacrifice. 
Perhaps he made the best out of a bad job which by that time may 
have become inevitable. But that it was a bad job few can 
doubt. 

Napoleon said of Austria that it was always a year behind-hand 
with an army or an idea, One may ask, as Mr. Winston Churchill 
has done, whether this crisis need ever have arisen, and if it could 
not have been handled in a manner which would have been far less 
damaging to British and French prestige and far less disastrous 
to Czechoslovakia. Unlike the lightning moves which character- 
ised Hitler’s occupation of the Rhineland and his invasion of 
Austria, the steps against Prague had been publicly announced 
since last spring. Great secrecy surrounds all German military 
preparations, but in this instance an exception was made, and 
immense publicity was given to the vast German defences which 
were being hastily put up to defend the western frontier, and to 
the manceuvres for which 1,500,000 reservists were being called up. 
The purpose of all this publicity was clearly to test what the 
reactions would be in Paris and in London, and these were virtually 
nil. Lord Runciman had been sent to Prague, and it was hoped 
that he might obtain some kind of a settlement, although it did 
not take much imagination to know that a real settlement was the 
last thing which Hitler wanted. The only arguments which 
would have been impressive were never used when it still was safe 
to do so, and the Fuehrer was justified at Nuremberg in thinking 
that he could go ahead with no more risk than a local war. 

Unfortunately the Czechs were never warned by their friends 
and allies that they had nothing to expect from them. Yet at 
the beginning of the crisis Dr. Benes wrote personally to ask Paris 
if the aid which had been promised was to be forthcoming because 
of treaty obligations or because such aid fitted into French 
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policy in Central Europe. If it was the first reason, he was pre- 
to relieve the French of their special obligations, but if 
the second, he proposed to continue as before. And he received 
from Paris the answer that it was the general French policy in 
Central Europe which would make them support the Czechs. 

It is symptomatic of the decay of public law in the world 
to-day, that wars are waged without declaration and ultimatums 
are described as negotiations. The much-criticised peace treaties, 
signed when Germany lay prostrate after four years of war, 
provided definite guarantees for the protection and political 
rights of the German minorities. And these at least were observed 
by the Czechs in a far more liberal spirit than by any other state. 
But in the Munich Agreement, negotiated twenty years after 
the war against a nation which had not been defeated, no provision 
was made by its allies and friends for the most elemental protection 
to be given to non-Nazi minorities beyond the doubtful privilege 
of leaving their homes within six months. 

Hitherto the retreat of the democratic states before the threat 
of force which began in the Far East, and then extended to 
Abyssinia and Spain, has been explained, and to some extent 
justified, by the fact that, although many economic, strategic, 
and moral interests were involved, yet these did not affect the 
different states in equal degree, and had never been so vitally 
impressive as to make their defence appear a valid reason for 
risking a war. The West has been too civilised and too prosperous 
in a world of growing barbarism which reasons only in terms of 
force. One may compare England and France to the owners 
of stately homes and great estates who, after having long 
enjoyed unbroken vistas over distant green fields, suddenly find 
hideous chimneys and ugly factories with screeching sirens, 
marring a peaceful countryside. And instead of pleasant 
approaches the roads which lead to their residences are being 
blocked by heavy traffic from evil-smelling workshops. The 
pleasure of their homes is gone, and the owners are daily compelled 
to witness fresh encroachments on their privacy and former 
rights. How are they to accommodate themselves to their new 
situation? How much longer will they be allowed to enjoy what 
still remains of their former amenities? Are the democratic 
states gradually to be elbowed off the map and accept their 
own decay as inevitable, or are they going to resist, and, if so, at 
what point? That is the question which the Munich Agreement 
has made imminent. 

The general effect of Munich will be to restrict enormously 
the choice of future British policy. There is something disagree- 
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ably impressive in observing how the path followed during the 
last five years has become narrower and narrower. Before the 
seizure of Manchuria, the Washington treaties still offered 
diplomatic protection which might have been utilised in the 
Far East. Before the rape of Abyssinia, the League still seemed 
of real value. Before the occupation of the Rhineland, German 
re-armament might still have been curbed, and it was England 
which dissuaded the French from preventing this when she 
could have done so easily. Before Munich, England could still 
rely, in addition to a well-armed Czechoslovakia eager to defend 
her freedom, on a great body of liberal sympathy scattered over 
Central Europe which might then have brought Jugoslavia and 
Poland on her side. But in the last five years a series of half- 
hearted measures, of divided counsels, and neglected preparations 
has made Great Britain forfeit prestige and the advantages of her 
previous security, and leaves her to-day in a defensive position 
facing a precarious future. Only France remains her ally, because 
exposed to the same dangers. 

This picture may seem to be unduly pessimistic, but strong 
nations can face unpalatable truths, and nothing could be more 
dangerous than the easy optimism which prevailed before this 
crisis. One of its few satisfactory results has been the intense 
interest aroused in the United States and the sympathy which 
has gone out to the unhappy Czechs. America is far away, and 
perhaps because of this she is as critical as she is friendly. And 
although America has little wish to be involved in another war 
in Europe, many know that it may not always be possible to 
escape from one. To those who, like myself, believe that the 
future of civilisation rests on the co-operation of the English- 
speaking nations, the growing sense of common danger which 
will increasingly stare these two countries in the face ought to 
help to draw them closer together. 

Lewis EINSTEIN. 

BrsLiocRaPaicaL Nore.—The best short history of Czechoslovakia in English 
is K. Krofta, A Short History of Czechoslovakia, transl. by W. Beardmore (1935). 
For review see Ante, vol. xx1, no, 81, p. 56. The author was formerly Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. For the Sudeten question much important information will 
be found in Elizabeth Wiskemann, Czechs and Germans: A Study of the Struggle 
in the Historic Provinces of Bohemia and Moravia, published by the Institute of 
International Affairs. For the history of German relations with Italy during 
the Middle Ages, see I'he Cambridge Medieval History, vol. v, c. xi-xiv, and J. 
Zeller, L’ Empire Germanique sous les Hohenstauffen. The failure of France to support 
the Bohemian Hussites is well related in G. Hanotaux, Richelieu, vol. 0, part 2, pp. 
271 seq. A good short account of English foreign policy is to be found in R. W. 


Seton Watson, Britain and Europe, and for events since the War England and the 
Dictators, by the same author, should be consulted, 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Arter a lapse of twenty-seven years since its last visit to Manchester, 
the Association held its thirty-third Annual Meeting there from 4-7 
January. The meeting attracted many visitors, and by general 
consent was considered one of the most successful held in recent years. 
A full programme kept members busy throughout the week. The 
Annual Address, which is published in this number, was given by the 

ight Hon. the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, K.T., F.R.S., Chan- 
r of the University of Manchester. During the week lectures were 
iven by Dr. A. Redford on “ The Emergence of Manchester”: by 

. R. H. Wilenski on “‘ Art and the Teaching of History”’: by Pro- 
fessor E. F. Jacob on “ England and the General Councils of the 
Fifteenth Century ’’: and by Professor L. B. Namier on “ The British 
Cabinet about 1760.” A visit was arranged to the John Rylands 
Library, where the Librarian, Dr. H. Guppy, gave a talk on the special 
exhibition of manuscripts arranged there for the meeting. In con- 
junction with Mr. Wilenski’s lecture an exhibition was arranged dealing 
with illustrations concerned with the history lesson in schools. Other 
exhibitions included one in the History of Art room at the Whitworth 
Gallery, another illustrating the use of archxological material in the 
teaching of history (arranged by Professor Donald Atkinson and 
Professor T. B. L. Webster), and an exhibition of historical works 
published by the Manchester University Press. 

On the opening day members were entertained to tea in the Univer- 
sity Refectory by invitation of the Manchester Branch, and Professor 
Jacob entertained them to tea on Friday at the University Staff House. 
There was a University Reception at which members met the Chancellor, 
the Chairman of the University Council, and the Vice-Chancellor, and 
the Lord Mayor of Manchester held a Reception at the Town Hall. 
The Annual Dinner, which was well attended, was held in the University 
Refectory. Interesting visits were arranged to Quarry Bank Cotton 
Mill at Styal, the Manchester Ship Canal, Ashby Green Colliery, the 
Whitworth Art Gallery, Moreton Old Hall, Chetham Hospital, Man- 
chester Cathedral, and Ribchester. That the meeting was so successful 
was due in great measure to the admirable team work of the Branch, 
under the leadership of Professor Jacobs and Miss Hey, who spared no 
pains in the heavy work of organisation. 


* * * * * *« 


Tux Meeting ended on the Saturday morning with a very interesting 
discussion on “ The Teaching of Current Affairs: what is required 
of the History Teacher?’’ ‘This was opened by Mr. W. P. Crozier, 
Editor of the Manchester Guardian, and Mr. John Coatman, North 
Regional Director of the B.B.C. In his address Mr. Crozier distinguished 
three main types of newspaper information—mere facts, facts relating 
to political ideas, and an intermediate group, which though not 
political, yet require some explanation of the background. The 
speaker advocated study of a newspaper representing Left opinion, one 
representing the Right, and one from the alleged Centre, a division 
which would in all probability mean two papers from the Right. In 
studying these newspapers the reader must get to know the character 
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of the paper, and the opinions of its principal contributors, while 
he will also be well advised to learn to read between the lines, 
Speaking as a newspaper-man, Mr. Crozier said he liked to think that 
teachers do what they can—not by praise, but by use—to encourage 
the formation of ideas. 

Mr. Coatman described current affairs as “‘ applied history.” A 
great amount of inside knowledge was necessary to interpret what was 
in the newspapers. In these days no information should be accepted 
without criticism and reflection. He did not think it possible to teach 
current affairs as objectively as the history of medieval administration 
could be taught. Nothing could be more useless and jejune than the 
mere balancing of one side and then the other as dispassionately as if 
we were dealing with marionettes. Teachers should get the young to 
understand that these things were the very breath of life to them. 
They could not do that unless they themselves realised that these were 
matters of vital concern based upon principles. The speaker thought 
that the technique of broadcasting listening groups could be profitably 
applied to the teaching of current affairs in school. 

Professor L. B. Namier emphatically contradicted the opinion that 
contemporary history cannot be written. While there were obvious 
difficulties, there were also some powerful reasons why it can be written 
just as well as any other history. The great advantage enjoyed by the 
student of contemporary history was that he could feel the atmosphere 
of the time. In dealing with more remote periods this is the hardest 
part of the historian’s work. He thought much could be learned from 
an intelligent use of the Press. Even that of the totalitarian states 
gave away many things the rulers definitely did not wish us to know. 

There was a lively discussion in which many speakers took part. 


* * * * +. * 


At the Annual Business Meeting it was stated that the Hon. 
Treasurer (Mr. E. T. Rhymer) felt unable to accept nomination for 
re-election to that office. Mr. J. A. White was elected in succession 
to Mr. Rhymer. We should announce Mr. Rhymer’s decision with 
greater regret were it not for the fact that his services are not to be 
lost to the Association. He will continue to act until Mr. White 
returns from a visit to America. Further, when the new arrangement 
was announced at the meeting there was a hint that Mr. Rhymer would 
not be unwilling to take up his duties again at some future date should 
the Association require his services. The meeting was in agreement 
with Professor Baynes when he proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Rhymer for the valuable services he has rendered as financial adviser. 

The Hon. Treasurer submitted the financial statement in a speech 
of restrained optimism. The subscriptions received at the Central 
Office have increased, but the quota from the Branches is less, and 
royalties and sales had decre . There was a reduced balance, but 
on the whole the results can be considered satisfactory, although 
watchful eye will have to be kept on expenditure in the coming year. 
The st would be more assured if an increased membership could be 


achieved, 
+ * + + * * 


Tue retirement in rotation of the following Vice-Presidents was 
reported : Sir Geoffrey Callender, Miss E. Jeffries Davis, Mrs. D. P. 
Dobson, Professor L. M. Penson, Professor F. M. Powicke, Mr. F. J. 
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Weaver. All of them were re-elected. The result of the postal ballot 
for membership of the Council was as follows: Miss M. B. Curran,} 
Mr. J. W. Herbert,! Mr. W. T. Mellows,! Professor G. R. Potter, 
Mr. F. J. Routledge,’ Professor A. 8. Turbeville,1 Rev. Prof. C. E. 
Whiting,’ and Mr. S. R. Brett. 

Two motions of a general character appeared on the agenda. The 
first was a resolution from the Stockton Branch to the effect that the 
Council should discuss whether there might not be advantages in 
holding the Annual Conference at Easter instead of the New Year. 
The general feeling of the meeting was against the suggestion, and the 
resolution, when put to the vote, was lost by a large majority. The 
other motion, ‘‘ that the Historical Association can render assistance 
to teachers in determining the principles of selection of material for 
history syllabuses” was in the name of Dr. R. R. Reid. Owing to 
her unfortunate absence through illness it was decided to postpone the 
discussion. 

* * * cd * ad 

Iy submitting the report of the Library Committee, Professor 
Baynes (speaking on behalf of the Chairman of the Library Com- 
mittee) said that the figures given in the Annual Report pp. 24-25, of 
the borrowings during the year confirmed the opinion that the Library 
formed an important part of the Association’s activities. The com- 
mittee was grateful to the Central London Branch for a gift of five 
pounds for the purchase of books. A new catalogue of the library 
will be ready for sale in March, and the list of accessories printed in each 
Annual Report will serve to keep the catalogue up-to-date. The 
question of library accommodation has become serious and a special 
committee has been appointed to explore the possibilities. The 
President said he thought that if it were possible to find more space 
for the library it would be an advantage from every point of view : 
to an Association such as theirs, books were the tools of their trade and 
it was one of the prime functions of the Association to have a really 
useful library at headquarters where the best books would be 
available. 


* * * * * * 


Tue Association for Education in Citizenship is arranging a Scandi- 
navian Summer School in Norway and Sweden 5-22 August. The party 
will stay in colleges at Bommersvik, near Stockholm and at Syverud, 
near Oslo. There will be lectures (in English) on the political, economic, 
and educational developments taking place in their respective countries, 
given by Norwegian and Swedish experts. These will include the 
Swedish Ministers of Finance, Education, and Trade, and the Norwegian 
Head of the School Department of the Ministry of Education. Lectures 
will be illustrated by visits to model farms, housing estates, social 
service centres, schools, and co-operative enterprises. The cost will 
be £22 10s. for members of the Association for Education in Citizenship, 
and £24 10s. for non-members. Full particulars can be obtained from 
The Secretary, at the offices of the Association, 10 Victoria St., S.W.1. 


* * * * * * 


Tae Welsh Department of the Board of Education working in 
conjunction with the Swansea and Llanelly Branch of the Historical 
Association will organise a short course on “ Aids to the Teaching of 


1 Re-elected, 
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History” at Swansea from 24 to 28 April, 1939. The experiment 
will be watched with interest, and if successful might well be copied 
elsewhere. The course, which is intended for history teachers in junior 
and senior elementary schools and in the lower forms of secondary 
schools will comprise lectures and demonstrations on many topics 
including the use of the film, wireless reception, dramatization, puppetry, 
local history, the history text-book, the historical outing, handwork and 
illustrative material generally. 

The Inaugural Lecture will be delivered by Principal J. F. Rees, 
of University College, Cardiff, and lectures and demonstrations 
will be given by Mr. F. C. Happold, Headmaster of Bishop Words. 
worth’s School, Salisbury, Dr. Frances Consitt, Principal of Avery Hill 
Training College, London, Mr. C. 8. Higham, Mr. D. W. Roberts, of 
the B.B.C., Miss Rhoda Power, Professor Ernest Hughes, Mr. Glyn 
Roberts, Miss Isobel Edwards, and by certain of the Board’s 
inspectors. 

It is hoped to arrange a number of practical demonstrations by 
pupils from some of the schools of the Swansea Education Authority. 
An exhibition of pupil’s work and of text books will be held : also an 
educational outing to Oystermouth Castle and the Royal Institution. 


* * * * * * 


Tue first annual report issued by the Trustees of the National 
Maritime Museum ! is an interesting historical account of the way in 
which there has come into being the first museum in this country 
seeking to illustrate in a comprehensive way the maritime history of 
Great Britain. The institution of the National Maritime Museum goes 
back as far as 1927, when the government first gave official recognition 
to the scheme. Between that date and 27 April 1937, when H.M. 
The King declared the Museum open, a great deal of organisation work 
had to be done, and this report is a useful account of it, and of the nature 
of the collections brought together in the Museum. That the results 
have been justified is indicated by the response of the public revealed 
in the statistics of visitors : between 27 April, 1937 and 31 March, 1938 
the total number of visitors was 167,755, giving a daily average of 
567 on free weekdays, a figure which rises to 1057 for Sunday visits. 


¥ * * * + » 


Tue Reginald Taylor Prize of five guineas and a medal, awarded by 
the British Archwological Association, is open for award in 1939. 
Competitors are invited to submit essays, which must be confined to a 
subject of historical or archeological interest between the years 100 B.c. 
and A.D. 1500, approved by the Editorial Committee. Essays must 
show original research and should not exceed 10,000 words. Further 
particulars can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary of the Editorial 
Committee, Miss V. Ruffer, 15 Pembridge Place, W.2. 


* * * *” * * 


Tue Annual General Meeting in January 1940 will be held in London. 
At the time of writing, there is some uncertainty as to where the Associa- 
tion will be accommodated. An announcement will be made in a later 
number as soon as information is available. 


* National Maritime Museum, Report of the Trustees 1937-8. H.M. Stationery 
Office. 9d. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Professor F. M. Powicke writes :— 

My attention has been called to a grave injustice which I committed 
in my notice of Dom McCann’s book Saint Benedict (Ante, Vol. xxm1, 
No. 90, p. 158). I said that Dom McCann did not seem to know 
Caspar’s study on Petrus Diaconus, whereas he mentions it twice 
(pp. 224, 291). I had read the book with care and am quite unable to 
say how my error came about. It was one of those inexplicable lapses 
which sometimes occur to keep us humble. 





HISTORICAL REVISION 


LXXXVIII.—GisBon aND 7'#z Decunr anv Faw. 


THE recent bicentenary of the birth of Edward Gibbon has again 
directed attention to the prince of English historians, and several new 
biographies and studies of the man and his work attest the truth of 
the prophecy he uttered in the last years of his life, that “ his mind 
would one day be familiar to the grandchildren of those who are yet 
unborn.’’? We still read The Decline and Fall, while the historical 
works of Carte and Bolingbroke, Hume and Robertson, Mitford and 
Adam Ferguson, are neglected and forgotten. The nobility of its 
theme, the classic pomp of its style, the balance and harmony of its 
literary architecture, partly account for its immortality. Even in 
his own day, Gibbon heard it praised, by one of his ecclesiastical 
opponents (Dr. Edwards), as “ a work which can only perish with the 
language itself,’”” while Freeman, a century later, declared that “ who- 
ever else is read, Gibbon must be read too.’’ 

But though its literary merits be unquestioned, can we recommend 
it now as reliable history? How has it stood the test of the searching 
criticism of the nineteenth century, and what position does it occupy 
to-day? To attempt a complete answer to these questions within the 
limits of a short article would be impossible: here only a few points 
are briefly stated or suggested. 

In the first place, it may be noted that Gibbon relied entirely on 


printed sources, and never consulted manuscript material. He had 
no taste for research among the archives; he was never found in 
muniment-rooms poring over charters and rolls, and the science of 
palzography, then being laboriously created by the great Benedictine 
scholars of St. Maur, was dismissed by him with a smile. “I studied 
the theory without attaining the practice of the art: nor should I 


1 Bibliographical Note.—The literature on Gibbon is naturally large and is 
still growing. The best edition of The Decline and Fall is, of course, Bury’s (7 
vols., 1896-1900, and later reprints); the editor’s notes and appendices are in- 
valuable. The best edition of the Memoirs is Birkbeck Hill’s, 1900: the six 
Autobiographies of Edward Gibbon from which Lord Sheffield pieced the Memoirs 
together were first published in full in 1896. The Correspondence has been edited, 
though incompletely, by Prothero (2 vols., 1896). The Miscellaneous Works (ed. 
Lord Sheffield, 5 vols., 1814) are indispensable for a full understanding of Gibbon. 
Mr. D. M. Low has edited (1929) Gibbon’s Journal to 1763 and prefixed to it an 
elaborate introduction. Much Gibboniana, though in a very ill-arranged form, is 
contained in General Meredith Read’s Historic Studies in Vaud, Berne and Savoy 
(2 vols., 1897). The controversy aroused by the historian’s treatment of religious 
questions is summarised, rather uncritically, in Mr, Shelby McCloy’s Gibbon’s 
Antagonism to Christianity (1933): he does show, however, that Gibbon’s oppon- 
ents were not all such despicable nonentities as has frequently been supposed. 
Of the numerous biographical or critical studies, mention may be made of Sainte- 
Beuve’s essay in Causeries du Lundi (vol. vi, 1854), Cotter Morison’s Gibbon 
(English Men of Letters, 1878), J. M. Robertson’s Gibbon (1925), Mr. G. M. 
Young’s Gibbon (Great Lives, 1932), Mr. Christopher Dawson’s Edward Gibbon 
(Annual Lecture on a Master Mind, Henriette Hertz Trust, 1936), Mr. D. M. 
Low’s Edward Gibbon (1937), and Professor R. B. Mowat’s Gibbon (1936). There 
is also an interesting chapter on Gibbon in Professor J, Black’s The Art of History 
(1926). The Proceedings of the Gibbon Centenary Celebrations 1794-1894 (1895) 
may also be consulted. 

* Memoirs of My Life and Writings (ed, Birkbeck Hill), p. 243. 
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complain of the intricacy of Greek abbreviations and Gothic alphabets, 
since every day, in a familiar language, I am at a loss to decypher the 
hieroglyphics of a female note.” * In the libraries of Paris he turned 
over casually the De re diplomatica of Mabillon and the Paleographia 
greeca of Montfaucon, but that was all. 

Secondly, Gibbon wrote before the days of source-criticism. The 
Maurists,? whose services to the cause of historical science can hardly 
be overrated, had perfected the art of detecting the false document, 
but the technique of testing scientifically the accuracy of a writer’s 
statements had yet to be elaborated. So long as the historian could 
quote a recognised authority in support of his assertions, he was safe. 
It is significant that in his ‘“ Vindication ’’ against the aspersions of 
the critics of the famous two chapters on the rise of Christianity, 
Gibbon was concerned almost solely with proving that he had correctly 
transcribed the words or interpreted the sense of Tertullian or Eusebius 
or Justin Martyr. The eighteenth-century historian, with the printed 
book before him, could neither be sure whether it reproduced accurately 
the text of the best manuscript nor whether the author was a faithful 
witness, a romancer, or a deliberate liar. He could rely only on his 
own judgment and common sense. To Gibbon’s credit, it may be 
said that his common sense was unusually strong, and that his religious 
prejudices rarely clouded his judgment. He knew that the Donation 
of Constantine was a forgery. He knew also that the Nestorian 
Christian monument erected at Sigan-fu in 781 and discovered by 
French missionaries in 1625 was genuine, and scoffed at Voltaire and 
his friends, who had disputed its authenticity, as “ the dupes of their 
own cunning while they are afraid of a Jesuitical fraud.”’ 4 

Thirdly, Gibbon was compelled to rely mainly on Greek and Latin 
sources, often imperfectly edited. The Slavonic sources had hardly 
been touched when he wrote, and the few Oriental authors to whom 
he had access were known to him only through French or Latin transla- 
tions. In the celebrated chapters on Mohammed and the rise of 
Islam he was reduced to dependence on Gagnier’s French version of 
the Life of the Prophet by Abulfeda, who lived and wrote seven 
centuries after the Hegira, and for the conquests of the first Caliphs 
on third-rate chroniclers like El-Makin and Abul-faraj, who were 
neither eye-witnesses nor Muslims, and on Ockley’s History of the 
Saracens, itself based on the historical romance of the pseudo-Wakidi, 
the utter unreliability of which was exposed by the scholarship of the 
nineteenth century. For the Turks and Persians he followed D’Herbe- 
lot’s Bibliothéque Orientale, which teems with inaccuracies, and De 
Guignes’s Histoire des Huns, des T'urcs et des Mongols, the work of an 
eccentric French Orientalist who believed that the Chinese were sprung 
from a colony of ancient Egyptians. 

None the less, Gibbon was not without reliable guides: indeed, 
it would be safe to say that T'he Decline and Fall would never have 
been written had it not been for the assistance its author derived 
from the labours of that great band of scholars who were one of the 

1 Op. cit., p. 158. 

* The best account of the Maurists is to be found in De Broglie’s books on 
Mabillon (2 vols., 1888) and Montfaucon (2 vols., 1890). 

* “Gibbon’s critical method,” says Mr. Young, “ rarely goes beyond the 
elementary device of sorting his authorities into primary and secondary, well- 
informed and ill-informed, judicious and credulous, and then striking such an 
ave) as will satisfy his personal sense of probability '’ (Gibbon, p. 73). 

* Decline and Fall, Bury’s ed. 1909-14, v, 160, note, 
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glories of the age of Louis XIV. The names of Tillemont * and Ducange 
at once come to mind. The former’s Histoire des empereurs 2 and the 
Mémoires pour servir a Vhistoire ecclésiastique * lighted Gibbon through 
many a dark alley, and he frankly acknowledges his obligations. “| 
applied the collections of Tillemont, whose inimitable accuracy almost 
assumes the character of genius, to fix and arrange within my reach 
the loose and scattered atoms of historical information,’’* and in 
taking leave of the pious Jansenist in T’he Decline and Fall, he salutes 
him as “that incomparable guide, whose bigotry is overbalanced by 
the merits of erudition, diligence, veracity and scrupulous minute. 
ness.” 5 Ducange was the first, and perhaps the greatest, of Byzantine 
scholars. His Historia byzantina® and the Histoire de Vempire de 
Constantinople sous les empereurs frangois” have not lost their value 
to-day, and Gibbon truly remarks that his works “ diffuse a steady 
light over the darkness of the Lower Empire.’’* The historian of the 
Roman Empire was also beholden to Protestant divines like the 
Lutheran Mosheim, whose cool and sober Institutiones historie 
ecclesia ® was the best general history of the Church before Neander, 
and to the Huguenot Isaac de Beausobre, whose Histoire critique du 
Manichéisme, “‘ a rich treasury of facts and opinions,’ ! instructed 
him in the theology of the Gnostics and the Christian sects. Nor 
should we forget his debt to Muratori, “ a diligent and laborious writer, 
who aspires above the prejudices of a Catholic priest,” 4 without whose 
Rerum italicarum scriptores and Antiquitates italice medii evi he would 
never have found his way through the maze of medieval Italian history. 

Gibbon’s obligations to the Catholic scholarship of the Grand 
Siécle were considerable. His affinities are with the deep erudition 
of the seventeenth rather than with the elegant and somewhat super- 
ficial learning of the eighteenth century. For Voltaire as a historian 
he had small regard: “ he follows some compilation, varnishes it over 
with the magic of his style, and produces a most agreeable, superficial, 
inaccurate performance.” 12 It is not strictly true to describe Gibbon, 
as is so often done, as a Voltairian. He doubtless shared the anti- 
clerical prejudices and the frigid deism of the prophet of the Enlighten- 
ment, but the references to Voltaire scattered through the notes to 
The Decline and Fall are not infrequently tinged with contempt, from 
the first but one : 

“*M. de Voltaire, unsupported by either fact or probability, has generously 
bestowed the Canary Islands on the Roman Empire” * 

1 See an admirable account of Tillemont in the fourth volume of Sainte- 
Beuve’s Port-Royal. Y 

2 Histoire des empereurs et des autres princes qui ont regné durant les sw 
premiers siécles de I’figlise. Paris, 1690-1738, 6 vols. ; 

8 Mémoires pour servir a l'histoire ecclésiastique des six premiers siécles. Paris, 
1693-1712, 16 vols. 

* Memoirs, p. 182. 

5 Decline and Fall, v, 141, note. 

® Historia byzantina duplici commentario illustrata, 3 parts, Paris, 1680. 

7 Paris, 1657; new ed., 2 vols., 1826. See Hardouin, Hssai sur la vie et les 
ouvrages de C. Dufresne Du Cange, Paris, 1849. No modern critical study of 
Ducange seems to exist. 

® Decline and Fall, vu, 217. 

® Institutionum historice ecclesiastice antique et recentioris libri iv. 4 vols., 
Helmstadt, 1755. 

10 Memoirs, p. 140. 

11 Decline and Fall, vu, 312 note. Cf. Misc. Works, 11, 365-7. 
12 Gibbon’s Journal, 28 Aug. 1762. 

13 Decline and Fall, 1, 28. 
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to one of the last : 


“ Voltaire admires le Philosophe Ture (Sultan Murad IT., who abdicated and 

retired to a society of saints and hermits); would he have bestowed the same 

raise on a Christian prince for retiring to a monastery? In his way, Voltaire 
was a bigot, an intolerant bigot.” + 


Mr. Christopher Dawson, in fact, has recently insisted that Gibbon 
“ was not the disciple of Voltaire, he was the last of the Humanists.”’ 2 
He is in the direct line of descent from the literary historians of Renais- 
sance Italy: the very title of his work seems almost to have been 
borrowed from Flavio Biondo’s Historiarum ab inclinatione Romanorum 
imperii decades, which appeared about 1450, and much of the ground 
he afterwards covered had been partially explored by Carlo Sigonio 
in his De occidentali imperio libri xx (Bologna, 1577) and De regno 
Italie libri xx (Venice, 1580). He paid only a faint deference to the 
Enlightenment’s naive faith in the unlimited progress of mankind. 
“We may acquiesce,” he says condescendingly, “in the pleasing 
conclusion, that every age of the world has increased, and still increases, 
the real wealth, the happiness, the knowledge, and perhaps the virtue 
of the human race.’’* Very different from the passionate fervour of 
Condorcet ! He probably believed in the theory of cycles, of sudden 
revolutions,® of short periods of civilised enlightenment preceded and 
followed by long stretches of darkness and ignorance. For him, the 
serene and cultured eighteenth century saluted the classical civilisa- 
tion of the Antonines across “‘ the formless chaos of the Middle Ages.”’ 

The man who summed up the medieval period in the famous 
epigram, “I have described the triumph of barbarism and religion,” 
could not be fair either to the Christian Church or to Byzantium. In 

eneral, we may say that, for us, T’he Decline and Fall is vitiated by 
our serious defects—viz., the negative explanation of the rise of 
Christianity, the tameness of his judgment on the fall of the Roman 
power in the West, the failure to appreciate the great réle of the Byzan- 
tine Empire as the bulwark of Europe in the East, and his complete 
unawareness of the importance of the Slavonic issue in the Balkan 
peninsula from the sixth century onwards. 

1. The famous Five Causes—the “ inflexible zeal ’’ inherited by the 
Christians from the Jews, the doctrine of a future life, the miracles of 
the Primitive Church, the pure morals of the early converts, and the 
union and discipline of the Christian body—were sharply attacked 
from the beginning, the critics contending that the “ causes’’ were 
really effects. Being destitute of religious feeling, Gibbon could not 
penetrate the inward spirit of Christianity.? But no scientific inquiry 
into the religious conditions of the world into which Christianity was 


1 Op, cit., vu, 146. 

2 “ Edward Gibbon,’’ Proc. Brit. Acad., 1934, xx, 163. 

* Biondo’s book comes down to 1440. It was published at Venice in 1483. 

§ Decline and Fall, tv, 181. 

5 He seems to have been an admirer of the Abbé Vertot (1655-1725), whose 
Histoire des révolutions de la république romaine (Paris, 1719) was once one of the 
most popular historical manuals in Europe. Vertot also wrote on the “ revolu- 
tions ” of Sweden and Portugal. Cf. Gibbon, Memoirs, pp. 90, 147. 

* See especially Cotter Morison’s criticisms, Gibbon, pp. 122-6. 

? But like many unemotional “ intellectuals,” he took a keen interest in 
theological questions, and his brilliant chapters on the dogmatic development of 

istianity extorted Newman’s reluctant tribute that “ the chief, wena the 
onl , English writer who has any claim to be considered an ecclesiastical historian, 
is : e unbeliever Gibbon.”” The Development of Christian Doctrine (6th ed., 1890), 
p. 8. 
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born and grew up had been undertaken when he wrote : the importance 
of Hellenistic syncretism and of the cults of Isis, Cybele, Mithra, and 
other Oriental deities was not then suspected. His cold attitude 
towards the saints and martyrs of the Church, which drew forth 
Porson’s bitter complaint that “‘ his humanity never slumbers unless 
when women are ravished or the Christians persecuted,’’? may still 
be condemned ; ® he failed to appreciate the significance of St. Paul’s 
decision to break with Judaism and carry the gospel to the Gentile 
world, and he was curiously indifferent to the personality of Jesus— 
strange in a man who could grasp so thoroughly the influence of the 
personality of Mohammed on the fortunes of Islam. But the unitarian- 
ism of the Koran won the sympathy of eighteenth-century deists : 
moreover, the Arabia of Mohammed and the Caliphs was indisputably 
superior culturally to the Arabia of heathen days, whereas Gibbon 
was firmly convinced that Christianity had lowered the cultural level 
of the Greco-Roman world and precipitated the fall of ancient civilisa- 
tion. He admitted, none the less, that ‘‘ if the decline of the Roman 
Empire was hastened by the conversion of Constantine, his victorious 
religion broke the violence of the fall and mollified the ferocious temper 
of the conquerors.”’ ® 

2. His observations on the fall of the Empire in the West are 
disappointingly tame. At one time he is inclined to lay the blame on 
the growth of luxury, the decay of the military spirit, and the “ flight 
from citizenship ’’ hastened by the excessive taxation necessary to 
maintain a complex bureaucracy; at another, he takes refuge in a 
vague fatalism. “‘ The decline of Rome was the natural and inevitable 
effect of immoderate greatness. Prosperity ripened the principle of 
decay ; the causes of destruction multiplied with the extent of conquest ; 
and as soon as time or accident had removed the artificial supports, 
the stupendous fabric yielded to the pressure of its own weight. The 
story of its ruin is simple and obvious; and instead of inquiring why 
the Roman Empire was destroyed, we should rather be surprised that 
it had subsisted so long.’”’® Few modern historians would regard the 
explanation of the most tremendous event, or rather series of events, 
in European history as “simple and obvious’’: indeed, the con- 
troversial battle is still raging, and would appear to be far from reach- 
ing a decisive issue.’ Otto Seeck,® stressing the exhaustion of the 


1 See, e.g., Harnack, Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums in den 
ersten drei Jahrhunderten (4th ed., 1924; Eng. tr. The Expansion of Christianity 
in the first three centuries, 2 vols. 1904-5), and Cumont, Les religions orientales 
dans le paganisme romain (4th ed., 1929; Eng. tr., 1911). 

2 Letters to Mr, Archdeacon Travis, 1790, preface. 

’ Bury considered that Gibbon “ had the merit of reducing the number of 
martyrs within probable limits” (Art., “‘ Gibbon, E.,” in Encyc. Brit., 11th and 
14th eds.). But surely the reduction was first effected by Henry Dodwell in 
— dissertation De paucitate martyrum included in the 1682 Oxford edition of 

rian. 

7 A view which still finds some support. Cf. Ferdinand Lot, La fin du monde 
antique et les débuts du moyen dge (Paris, 1927; Eng. tr. The End of the Ancient 
World, 1931). 

5 Decline and Fall, tv, 175. 

* Op. cit., Iv, 173-4. 

7 It has recently entered a new phase with the appearance of the English 
translation (The Economic and Social Foundations of European Civilization, 1937) 
of Dopsch’s Wirtschaftliche und Soziale Grundlagen der europdischen Kulturentwick- 
lung aus der Zeit von Caesar bis auf Karl den Grossen. For criticisms of Dopsch, 
see Eng. Hist. Rev. i111, 277-83, and Hcon. Hist. Rev. vu, 209-16. 

8 Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken Welt, 6 vols., Berlin, 1895-1920. 
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ancient Roman stock, is inclined to seek a biological cause. Spengler ! 
will have it that every culture forms a closed cycle of birth, youth, 
maturity, decline, and dissolution, and bids us recognise in the decay 
of Rome the symptoms of our own inevitably fatal disease. Rostovtzeff 
finds that the economic crisis of the third century, caused by the 
cessation of conquest, and the consequent diminution of the supply 
of cheap slave labour, produced a class conflict between the illiterate 
peasantry, represented by the army, and the educated urban bourgeoisie, 
who were steadily crushed out of existence, and he concludes his survey 
of the social and economic conditions of the Imperial period by asking : 
«“ Jt is possible to extend a higher civilisation to the lower classes with- 
out debasing its standard and diluting its quality to the vanishing 

int? Is not every civilisation bound to decay as soon as it begins to 
penetrate the masses? ”’ ? 

Mr. Dawson, after complaining that Gibbon “ saw the greatness and 
the decline of Rome as the result of the virtues and vices of the Romans, 
not as the growth and decay of social organism,”’ concludes that the 
eternal divergence between East and West wrecked the Roman Empire 
just as later it wrecked the unity of the Christian Church, ruined the 
Crusading movement, and let the Turk into Europe.* 

3. Gibbon’s most lamentable failure was his unjust and short- 
sighted depreciation of the Byzantines, and he has never been more 
severely criticised on this score than by Bury, who did so much to 
rectify his errors. Obviously, much was wrong with the historical 
perspective of a writer who could contemptuously assert that “ the 
subjects of the Byzantine empire, who assume and dishonour the 
names both of Greeks and Romans, present a dead uniformity of abject 
vices which are neither softened by the weakness of humanity nor 
animated by the vigour of memorable crimes.’’ 5 Several excuses may 
be offered for him. Many of his contemporaries held the “ Lower ”’ 
Empire in even lower esteem than Gibbon himself: Horace Walpole 
actually chided him for devoting so much time and talent to “ the 
dreary wastes of Constantinopolitan history.’’ When he parted from 
Tillemont at the reign of Anastasius I. he had no sure-footed guide to 
put him right,* though even Catholic scholars of the Grand Siécle had 
small sympathy to waste on the schismatic and anti-Latin Byzantines. 
Though the Byzantine chronicles had been published at Paris in the 
reign of Louis XIV,’ and Lebeau had laboriously summarised them in 
the twenty-two volumes of his long and tedious Histoire du Bas- 
Empire,’ no first-class scholar, apart from Ducange, had devoted him- 
self to Byzantine studies, and even Ducange had touched only a fringe 
of the vast subject, and had left no successors. Gibbon had been dead 
many years before New Rome was rescued from the contempt and 


1 Der Untergang des Abendlandes, 2 vols., 1920-2. Eng. tr. The Decline of the 
West, 2 vols., 1926-8. 

* The Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire, 1936, p. 487. 

—— op. cit., p. 178. Cf. the same writer’s The Making of Europe, 1932, 
pp. 0. 

* Art. “ Gibbon, E.,”’ in Encyc. Brit. 

5 Decline and Fall, v, 181. 

* Gibbon unfortunately adopted the suggestion of the Abbé Mably, who 
“advises the historian not to dwell too minutely on the decay of the eastern 
empire, but to consider the barbarian conquerors as a more worthy subject of his 
narrative.” Memoirs, p. 224, note. 

” Byzantine historic scriptores, 39 vols., Paris, 1645-1711. 

® Histoire du Bas-Empire, en commencant a Constantin le Grand, 22 vols., 
Paris, 1756-79. 
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oblivion in which she had long lain by the patient researches of nine. 
teenth-century scholarship. The Greek War of Independence in the 
1820’s revived interest in medieval Greece and Byzantium. Niebuhr 
began a revised edition of the Byzantine historians.’ Fallmerayer 
provoked a furious controversy by asserting that the modern Greeks 
were all of Albanian or Slav descent.? Inspired by the Greek struggle 
for freedom, Finlay published his Greece under the Romans in 1844, 
which gradually swelled into a comprehensive history of the Byzantine 
Empire :* unlike Gibbon, he kept close to his subject, and rendered 
it more intelligible by supplementing the political narrative by sections 
devoted to social and economic conditions. Zachariz von Lingenthal* 
recovered the history of Byzantine law, and restored the Ecloga, long 
attributed to Leo the Wise, to Leo the Isaurian. Rambaud, in his 
L’ empire gréc au x* siécle,> tackled the difficult problem of land-tenure 
in Asia Minor under the Macedonian dynasty. Gfrérer ® subjected the 
chronicles to a searching examination. Krumbacher’ compiled his 
invaluable history of Byzantine literature. Schlumberger ® painted a 
brilliant picture of the great military revival under Nicephorus Phocas, 
John Tzimiskes, and Basil II. Bury’s researches covered almost the 
whole field of early Byzantine history. Towards the close of the cen. 
tury, Slavonic scholars, chiefly Russian, began to investigate the rela- 
tions between the Empire and the Northern nations which it converted 
and civilised.!° Strzygowski 14 and others fostered a new interest in 
Byzantine art and architecture. Justice was done at last to the great 
Imperial State which had fought so nobly the battles of Europe and 
of civilisation. 

All this was hidden from Gibbon, but why did he go so hopelessly 
wrong and regard the Byzantine Empire, in Mr. Dawson’s words, “ like 


a slum tenement that had grown up in the ruins of a palace”??? It 
was not merely that he was out of sympathy with the theocratic char- 
acter of the Byzantine State, or that he despised the superstition and 


1 Corpus scriptorum historia Byzantine, 50 vols., Bonn, 1828-97. It was very 
poorly edited, and was roundly condemned by Bury as ‘‘ the most lamentably 
feeble production ever given to the world by German scholars of great reputa- 
tion ’’ (Introduction to his edition of Gibbon, p. xii). 

® Geschichte der Halbinsel Morea wahrend des Mittelalters, 2 vols., Stuttgart and 
Tubingen, 1830-6. Fallmerayer was also the first to reconstruct the history of 
medieval Trebizond (Geschichte des Kaiserthums von Trapezunt, Munich, 1827) 
as a result of his discovery of the chronicle of Michael Panaretos. 

®* A History of Greece from its Conquest by the Romans to the Present Time, 
146 p.c—ap. 1864, ed. Tozer, 7 vols., Oxford, 1877. 

* Collectio librorum juris graeco-romani ineditorum, Leipzig, 1852; Jus graeco- 
romanum, 7 parts, Leipzig, 1856-84; Geschichte des griechisch-rimischen Rechts, 
3rd ed., Berlin, 1892. 

5 L’empire gréc au Xe siecle: Constantin Porphyrogenéte, Paris, 1870. 

* Byzantinische Geschichten, 3 vols., Graz, 1872-7. 

? Geschichte der byzantinischen Literatur von Justinian bis zum Ende des 
ostromischen Reiches, 527-1453. Munich, 1890; 2nd ed., 1897. 

* Un empereur byzantin au Xe siecle: Nicephore Phocas, Paris, 1890; L’épopée 
byzantine a la fin du dixiéme siécle, 3 parts, Paris, 1896-1905. 

* For a list of Bury’s numerous writings see Norman H. Baynes, A Bibliography 
of the Works of J. B. Bury, Cambridge, 1929. 

1° A good sketch of the progress of Byzantine scholarship during the last 
hundred years, with particular reference to the Russian contribution, is given 
in the first chapter of A. A. Vasiliev’s History of the Byzantine Empire, 2 vols., 
Madison, 1928-9. 

11 See especially his Orient oder Rom: Beitrdge zur Geschichte der spdtantiken, 
und frihchristlichen Kunst, Leipzig, 1901, and Ureprung der christlichen Kir- 
che , Leipzig, 1920 (Eng. tr., Origin of Christian Church Art, 1923). 

18 Edward Gibbon, p. 171. 
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st tion of the Orthodox Church. His successors, the anti-clerical 

inlay and the rationalist Bury, shared most of his religious or irreligious 
opinions, yet they formed a juster view of East Rome. But Gibbon 
looked back to the past: he never ceased to regret the disappearance 
of the old serene, sceptical, cosmopolitan civilisation of the Antonines, 
the happiest era mankind had ever known.! Then he was always a 
Latin, more at home with Cicero or Tacitus than with Homer or 
Thucydides : he never acquired a thorough mastery of Greek, and his 
real sympathies were with Rome rather than with Hellas. “ Gibbon,” 
says Mr. Young, “without realising it, had inherited that Latin 
abhorrence of Constantinople and the Orthodox Church which, first 
appearing in Liudprand of Cremona, has ended by making the word 
Byzantine a synonym for portentous ineptitude.” * 

A further difficulty confronted the historian. Rome he could 
understand; Islam and the Orient he could understand, but he could 
not “place”? Byzantium. Was it only the degenerate heir of Old 
Rome? Its political and legal institutions were indisputably of Roman 
origin; its subjects continued to call themselves “ Romans” to the 
end, and from Augustus to the last Constantine the imperial succession 
was unbroken. But the Latin West was virtually lost after Justinian, 
the Latin language died out in the eastern provinces, the Papacy shook 
itself free from dependence on Constantinople and established a spiritual 
imperium over the occidental nations, and the return of the Latins to 
the East, first in 1096 and then in 1204, resembled a barbarian invasion. 
Was the Empire then an Oriental monarchy? The Basileus, the 
supreme autocrat of Church and State, vicegerent of Christ upon earth, 
might seem to resemble the sacred and secluded monarchs of the East, 
and the court ceremonial of Constantinople was borrowed from the 
Sassanid Kings of Persia. But it would appear that the real ‘“‘ East,” 
the Semitic East, felt little or no affinity with the Byzantines. It 
had never really absorbed the veneer of Hellenistic culture imposed on 
it by Alexander and confirmed by the Cesars, and in the third century 
the revolt of the Oriental peoples began with the establishment of the 
Sassanid monarchy in Persia, backed by a Zoroastrian state-church, 
and the attempt of Odenathus and Zenobia in Palmyra to create an 
independent State on the eastern frontier of Rome. Christianity, itself 
an Oriental religion, was strongly affected by this renaissance of the 
Semitic and Iranian world. The Gnostics and Manicheans attempted 
to gain a footing in the Church; Edessa became the centre of a native 
Syriac Christian literature; the Patriarchate of Alexandria became the 
focus of an Egyptian national movement, and Syria and Egypt had 
been lost spiritually to the Empire through the Monophysite schism 
long before the Arab invaders severed the last feeble political ties that 
bound the East to Constantinople. Henceforth, the Empire rested 

_ | Cf. the famous judgment: “If a man were called to fix the period in the 
history of the world, during which the condition of the human race was most 
y and prosperous, he would, without hesitation, name that which elapsed from 

the death of Domitian to the accession of Commodus.”’ (Decline and Fall, 1, 85-6.) 

* Gibbon, p. 153. 

* The revival of the ancient Oriental civilisations from the third century on- 
wards has attracted much attention in recent years. One suspects that, owing 
to the diffusion of the Greek language after Alexander’s conquests, much that was 
a true product of the half-smothered Eastern—‘* Arabian ’’—culture was wrongly 
ascribed to a Hellenism to which it was, in fact, completely alien. Spengler has 
some striking remarks on this subject in the section on the Arabian culture in 
The Decline of the West. For the later transmission of Greek thought to the Arabs 

Syriac, see O’Leary, Arabic Thought and its Place in History, 1922, chap. 1. 
0. 92.—VOL, XXIII. AA 
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on the Greek-speaking lands of Greece, Macedonia, Thrace, and Asia 
Minor, and vigorously resisted the Oriental influences of the Icono. 
clasts 1 and the Paulicians. It is now becoming clear that Byzantium 
had a culture of its own: had Gibbon grasped this, he would perha: 
have passed a more lenient verdict. “It is not the Orient,” says Mr. 
Norman Baynes, “ which gave to Byzantine civilisation its essential 
character: that character is rather derived from a fusion of two 
traditions—the Hellenistic tradition of the Greek cities of the Eastern 
Mediterranean, and the Roman tradition which New Rome received 
from the early Empire.’’ ? 

4. Not only did Gibbon fail to recognise in Byzantium the defender 
of European civilisation against wave after wave of barbarian attack 
until her military power was finally broken at Manzikert in 1071, but 
he also misunderstood the relations between the Byzantines and the 
Slavonic peoples of Eastern Europe. The latter he considered un. 
deserving of more than a passing notice.* He failed to grasp the 
significance of the steady Slavonic infiltration into the Balkan peninsula 
from the sixth century onwards; he did not realise that the Bulgarian 
kingdom, established south of the Danube in 659, was a terrible menace 
to the Empire, especially under powerful khans like Krum, that the 
perpetual Bulgarian attacks distracted the attention of the Emperors 
from the Saracen wars, and that it was only after the most tremendous 
efforts that Basil II, early in the eleventh century, was able temporarily 
to bring the Balkan peninsula back under imperial control. Nor did 
he appreciate the permanent service rendered to Europe by Byzantium 
in converting and civilising the rude Slavonic peoples pressing on her 
northern frontiers. From Constantinople came the missionaries and 
teachers, the artists and craftsmen who led the Russians, the Bulgars 
and the Serbs from barbarism to civilisation. It is a shock to find 
that the names of Cyril and Methodius, the famous Apostles of the Slavs, 
are never once mentioned in The Decline and Fall! This aspect of 
Byzantine history has been emphasised only in comparatively recent 
years, thanks to the emergence of the Slavonic nations from Turkish 
or Teutonic servitude and to the rise among them of native scholars 
eager to study and to glorify their country’s past.5 For them 
Byzantium, their cultural foster-mother, is still a living influence to 
an extent that we in the West can hardly realise.® 

Nor did Gibbon bring out clearly how the rivalry between the 
Greek and Latin Churches to get control of the newly-converted Slavs, 
and especially of the Bulgarians, embittered the relations between Old 
and New Rome, already strained by the Iconoclast controversy and 
the restoration of the Western Empire in the person of Charles the 
Great, and was a potent factor in the Photian schism of the ninth 
century, which rendered the final and formal separation merely a 


1 Dr. Martin (A History of the Iconoclastic Controversy, 1930) accuses the image- 
breakers of advocating a “ Syro-Semitic Christianity ’’ and describes the Second 
Council of Nicwa (787) as “ the last gesture of refusal to the claims of the Asiatic 
ideal’ (p, 109), He also notes (p. 118) that St, John Damascene suspected 
Manichxan influences behind Iconoclasm, 

* The Byzantine Empire, 1925, p. 237. 

* Decline and Fall, vi, 135-6. 

* See Steven Runciman, A History of the First Bulgarian Empire, 19390. 

5 The name of the Czech historian Konstantin Jiregek deserves mention here. 
His Geschichte der Bulgaren (Prague, 1876) and Geschichte der Serben (2 vols., 
Gotha, 1911-18) hold a high place in modern Slavonic historiography. 

_ © Dvornik, Les Slaves, Byzance, et Rome au IX* siécle, Paris, 1926, troduc- 
tion, p. ii, 
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matter of time. He failed also to see that the attempts of ambitious 
Slav chiefs like Stefan Dushan to create a Romano-Slav Empire in the 
Balkans, and to enter upon the heritage of Byzantium weakened the 
Christian cause in the face of the dangerous threats from Asia no less 
than the aggressions of Franks and Venetians. Constantinople fell 
at last, neither to the Bulgars nor the Serbs nor the Russians, but to 
the Ottoman Turks. Byzantium Christianised the Slav world, but 
the latter never fully absorbed her culture, and when the “ Turkish 
night ”” descended over the East, the torch of civilisation was handed 
on, not to the Balkan Slavs, themselves vanquished by the infidel, but 
to the Italians and the other nations of the once-despised West.2, The 
history of the Byzantine Empire is largely unintelligible without a clear 
understanding of the changing conditions in the Balkan world, and this 
clue Gibbon missed. 

Yet despite the imperfections of The Decline and Fall, which time 
and fuller knowledge have revealed, Gibbon’s great work still stands, 
as Carlyle said, like a bridge connecting the antique with the modern 

. “And how gorgeously does it swing across the gloomy and 
tumultuous chasm of those barbarous centuries ! ”’ 


1 Gibbon dismissed Photius in half a page. The remarkable character and 

personality of the Patriarch were first studied in full in Hergenréther’s great 
ph, Photius, Patriarch von Constantinopel, 3 vols., 1867-9. 

2 The litical and religious leadership of Orthodox Christendom was, of course, 
inherited by the Tsardom of Muscovy, and Moscow became the “ Third Rome,”’ 
as Constantinople had been the second. Gibbon passed over very lightly the 
enormous debt owed to Byzantium by Russia (Decline and Fall, v1, 172-3), yet 
he completed his History in the same year (1787) in which Catherine the Great 
proclaimed her crusade to drive the Turks out of Europe. 


J. J. SAUNDERS. 





REVIEWS 


The Romans in Britain. By R. W. Moors. 1938. Pp. xii + 214, 
Methuen. 6s. 

Tats book contains a selection of ancient texts relating to the 
Roman occupation of Britain, and a commentary thereon. In choosi 
his texts, Mr. Moore has cast his net widely. His Latin authors range 
from Cesar to Gildas, and the principal Greek passages are appended 
(in translation) in the commentary. He has also reproduced a number 
of inscriptions which illustrate Romano-British life at many different 
points—the dates of the Hadrianic and Antonine Walls; the life of the 
Roman soldiers and their families; the reflections of the ancient 
British workman (as revealed in Latin scribbles on tiles), and his 
amusements (of which the Cirencester “ crossword ” or, better, anagram, 
is a surviving example); the spread of foreign religions. We should 
have liked to see, in addition, the text on a leaden ingot which proves 
that the Romans had taken over the Mendip mines by 4.p. 49 ; Agricola’s 
“* visiting-card ” at Chester (a leaden pipe of a.p. 79 bearing his name); 
the inscription at Corbridge relating to the great granaries on this site; 
the coin commemorating the deliverance of London from a soldier of 
adventure by Constantius. But this perhaps is asking too much: 
we should rather be grateful that so many inscriptions have been 
included. 

The commentary is copious but strictly relevant, and it shows an 
up-to-date knowledge of recent research on Roman Britain. In con- 
nexion with the voyage of Pytheas, mention should be made of a recent 
book on the old Massilian captain by a modern Marseillais, Prof. G. F. 
Broche, who advances new arguments for identifying Thule with Iceland 
rather than with Norway (pp. 107, 113). The “ fagus ” whose absence 
Cesar noted in the British woodlands was probably not the beech, but 
the Spanish chestnut, which does not appear to have reached this 
country until the sixteenth century (p. 110). In the Introduction 
(p. 5) Ceesar’s stay in Gaul is dated from 59 B.c. (instead of 58). But this 
is mere dust in the scales. 

The reviewer's experience as a Higher Schools examiner suggests 
that the knowledge of Roman Britain in many schools is confined to 
what may be read in Cesar and Tacitus. With this excellent source 
book in their hands, teachers should be able to present a much fuller 
and truer picture of Roman Britain. M. Cary. 


The Viking Settlers in Greenland and their Descendants during Five 
Hundred Years, By Pout Noruunp. 1936. 160 pp., illus. 
Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 

Viking Enterprise. By Sven Axe, ANDERSON. (Columbia University 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law. No. 424.) 1936. 
164 pp. New York: Columbia University Press; London: 
P.8. King. 10s, 

As the foundation of settlements on Greenland about a.p. 985 
by the Norsemen was one of the most daring of all their remarkable 
achievements, so the slow extinction of those settlements and of all 
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their people was one of the most tragic incidents in European history. 
Dr. Norlund shows that by 1200, which was probably the period of 
test prosperity, there can hardly have been less than 3000 Norse 
inhabitants living there, in some 260 farmsteads in the East and West 
settlements. Cows, of which there must have been a far larger number 
than could be supported there now, provided milk, cheese and butter, 
which, with a little mutton, and walrus and bear meat, formed their 
diet; and sheep, of which the bishop alone owned some 
thousands, supplied wool from which the women made a frieze so 
handsome that ‘‘ Greenland frieze ’’ was always in demand among the 
Icelandic, and Norwegian merchants who came there intermittently. 
The walrus and narwhal they hunted actively, for their tusks were 
then almost the only kind of ivory used in Europe, and there is 
evidence that in the thirteenth century Greenland supplied Europe 
with most of her ivory. Furs ~ also exported. Iron, wood and 
cereals were their chief need, for they could only grow barley. The 
author has no doubt that they sailed to Markland (Labrador) to fetch 
wood frequently over a long period—as long, indeed, as they had ships 
and healthy men to man them. 

In 1261, when they gave up their independence and became 
subjects of the King of Norway, the a made trade with Greenland 
a royal monopoly, but instead of developing it, sent out only one 
ship a year, the Knarr. The Knarr sailed, rather irregularly, until 
1370, after which the colonists were left to themselves. Although 
there are records of conflicts between the Greenlanders and the 
Seraelings (Eskimos) after 1300, Dr. Norlund rejects both of the 
theories so often put forward—that the Scraelings exterminated the 
Greenlanders or that the latter eventually “ went native ” and became 
absorbed in the Eskimo population. He points to the evidence of 
centuries of intermarriage among the Norsemen apparent in the 
remarkably small brain capacity of the skulls found. Excavations 
at the port of Herjolfsnes have disclosed bodies wearing garments 
which were identical in fashion with European garments of the second 
half of the thirteenth century, and one or two which from their cut 
must have been made as late as 1460-70. The last ship of which we 
have definite knowledge sailed away in 1410; but Dr. Norlund thinks 
that there may have been Norsemen living there as late as 1500. The 
bedies in Herjolfsnes cemetery reveal, however, a terrible story. They 
show a people doomed to extinction, suffering from every known 
disease due to under-nutrition and malnutrition, especially diseases 
of the bones. The stature of the giant Norsemen had shrunk to an 
average height of 5 ft. 3 ins., and the women, many of whom were 
incapable of bearing children, to 4 ft. 6 ins. 

It seems evident that the country enjoyed a milder climate, with 
more luxurious vegetation, before 1200 than it ever has since. After 
that the great inland ice-cap began to spread, and the vegetation 
which supported the livestock to grow more scanty. Dr. Norlund 
admits that we know nothing about the last years, after 1410; but he 
brings many cogent facts to support his theory. His book is not only 
the best ever written on the subject; it is one which few who read it 
willever forget. The illustrations alone would make it worth reading. 

Dr. Anderson has written, in 164 pages, a summary of all that is 
known about the Vikings. The book falls into two sections, the 
first devoted to the material background, social and political order, 
population and manners of the Norwegians, Swedes and Danes from 
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the ninth to the twelfth century, the second to their remarkable 
development of sea power and to their raids and conquests in Russia, 
the Black Sea, western Europe and the north-western islands. 

The landed proprietors who everywhere formed the basis of society 
had, by the ninth century, exploited agriculture and fishery to a con. 
siderable extent along the coast and in the valleys of Norway and on 
the plains of Sweden and Denmark; and furs, fish and walrus tusks 
were regularly exported through Nidaros (Trondhjem) in the north, 
Ribe and Hedeby on the Slesvik river system in the south and Bjérké 
and Gotland in the east. Their invasions of foreign countries were 
the consequence of poverty and overpopulation at home and naval 
weakness among their neighbours; but they were opportunist rather 
than pre-determined. The second part of the book covers the same 
ground, though in less detail as Kendrick’s standard History of the 
Vikings. There are full notes and an excellent ae 

. Lynam, 


Civilisation in Europe. By J.S. Scuapiro and R. B. Morris. 1938. 
x + 752+-1 pp. Harrap. 10s. 6d. 

A Survey of European Civilisation. By W. K. Ferouson and G. 
Bruun. 1937. xxxiv + 1024+ xciii pp. Allen & Unwin. 
18s. 


Bots these large-scale text-books are by Americans, where the 
demand for such guides to the tangled skein of European history seems 
to be greater than over here. In each volume one of the authors is 
mainly responsible for only one part of the work. Thus Professors 
Morris and Ferguson respectively have written the narrative to the 
seventeenth century, while Professors Schapiro and Bruun have 
continued it to the present day. Although the two works traverse the 
same vast range of time and space, they differ materially in their 
method and treatment of their subject. The smaller volume is the 
more ambitious. Its authors begin with a rapid sketch of pre-history, 
and then continue at a breathless pace in short, crisp paragraphs 
throughout the ages, not omitting a side glance at the Far East, Africa 
and other international problems when they reach present times. 
Naturally a task of this magnitude has involved such condensation that 
now and then we get only a skeleton of the facts. Despite this attempt 
at comprehensiveness, Professors Schapiro and Morris have written a 
very clear introduction to European history to meet most of the 
requirements of elementary students, to whom their work can be 
safely recommended. Moreover, they appear to have no bias and no 
political thesis to advance. They likewise deserve commendation for 
including chapters on the industrial changes in nineteenth-century 
Europe and their influence upon the international relations of the 
European states. Only a few slips occur that should be rectified in a 
future edition. On p. 181 the Emperor Leopold I is mentioned when 
Charles VI was clearly meant; on p. 197 Surat is mentioned as having 
been a French possession. This was never the case. The caption 
under the illustration of the Palace of Versailles states William Il 
instead of William I as having been proclaimed Emperor there in 1871. 

Professors Ferguson and Bruun, though equally ambitious to be 
comprehensive, have contented themselves with commencing their 
survey with the decline of the Roman Republic. This, together with 
the fact that their work is much larger, enables them to discuss the 
leading topics with far greater fullness than is possible in the smaller 
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volume. Their work accordingly, not infrequently rises above the 
scope of an ordinary text-book. They also devote several chapters to 
industrial history, the geographical and scientific discoveries and inven- 
tions that have so changed the modern world. Their treatment of art 
and literature is not quite as full as one might have expected from such 
competent authorities. Of course, it is not always possible to accept 
all the arguments and conclusions of our authors upon recent or con- 
temporary events. Especially is this the case with the comments of 
ow wee Bruun upon post-war history. While ready to censure the 
European statesman for the unrest now threatening the world with a 
fresh outbreak of war, he omits all reference to the sorry part played by 
the United States Senate in refusing to support Wilson and the League 
of Nations. His analysis of the famous Fourteen Points altogether 
ignores this stunning blow inflicted upon the President’s favourite 
child at its birth. The disastrous effect of this isolationist policy can 
scarcely be estimated. In so large a work there are commendably 
few errors. The following are the most striking: p. 190, Philip 
Augustus is spoken of as Philip I instead of II; on p. 203, Antioch is 
described as ‘‘ the most important coast town.’’ This is somewhat 
misleading, as the city is some considerable distance from the sea. 
The legend on the coloured map facing p. 564 shows the gains of 
Henry [V, 1601-1643, when it should have been 1610. 

Both volumes are generously provided with ample apparatus for 
further study. They are well illustrated, have plenty of maps, coloured 
and otherwise, extensive bibliographies for further reading, lists of 
rulers and dates of principal events, and, in the case of the first work, 
topics and questions upon each chapter. A complete index completes 
each of these two highly commendable works. A. WEINER. 


Life on the English Manor. A Study of Peasant Conditions, 1150-1400. 
By H. 8. Bennerr. 1937. xviii+ 364 pp. Cambridge 
University Press. 16s. 


Tus vivid and fascinating book continues the series of Cambridge 
Studies in Medieval Life and Thought initiated and edited by Dr. G. G. 
Coulton. Much has been written about the medieval manor from the 
legal and tenurial points of view, while the life of the peasant himself 
(except in his relations to his lord) has been neglected. A synthesis of 
the available evidence concerning his day-to-day existence was badly 
needed to redress the balance, and has now been provided in a most 
attractive form by Mr. Bennett. The book is well written and holds the 
attention from start to finish: it is accompanied by photographs of 
much interest, though of doubtful relevance. The sub-titlke—A Study 
of Peasant Conditions 1150—1400—is, however, a challenge to criticism. 
In sharing her bounty with another faculty, Clio has neglected to impart 
a full measure of chronological inspiration and a sense of development. 
Thus, in promising to deal with peasant conditions between 1150 and 
1400, Mr. Bennett is undertaking more than anyone, in the present 
state of knowledge, could hope to perform. In the first place, the 
bulk of the evidence comes from the second half of the period—the 
century 1150-1250 is very dark for this subject—chapter VII, on 
Manorial Administration, is an illustration of this——and anyone who 
could tell us about peasant life outside the charters and custumals of 
that age would be doing historical scholarship a remarkable service. 
Secondly, the structure of English life in 1400 was profoundly different 
from what it had been in 1150, and, even allowing for the conservatism 
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of agricultural life, the same picture cannot be true of both periods, 
The author’s method allows him to adduce a recent picture of rural 
France in support of his impression of “ the houses of the medieval] 
peasantry,” and to add that “‘ to see them, as they were for centuries 
before the time of Chaucer, and perhaps as late as the sixteenth century, 
we must go to rural France, or Switzerland, or Austria ”’ (p. 225). It 
is perhaps a matter of opinion whether this is desirable. The composite 
picture which results could only have been produced with the aid of 
great learning and considerable industry, and though as a method of 
writing history it will not appeal to everyone, as a charming and 
sympathetic study of rural life it must excite the admiration and arouse 
the interest of students. 

In working through materials derived from a very wide range of 
printed books and some manuscripts source—an excellent use is made 
of the evidence of manorial compotus rolls—Mr. Bennett produces a 
wealth of incidental detail. To this reviewer the most original and 
valuable chapter is on “ the Villein’s Road to Freedom,” but another 
excellent feature is the penetrating analysis of the hold of the Church 
upon the minds of the peasants. In speaking of conscription in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries there seems to be a confusion 
between infantry and cavalry (p. 125). 

N. DENnHOoLM-Youna. 


The Open Fields. By C. 8. and C. 8. Orwiy. 1938. xii + 332 pp. 
Milford. 21s. 

History is fortunately not a closed profession in England. Many of 
our most distinguished historians have been primarily concerned with 
unacademic employments, and that very fact, as in Gibbon’s case, has 
often enhanced the services which they have rendered to history. The 
striking merit of Mr. and Mrs. Orwin’s book is largely due to their 
being in the first instance students of agriculture, and thus approaching 
the hackneyed subject of “the Manor” (that simplified diagram in 
which, by an ingenious mechanical device, “ you can see the crops 
actually rotate’) in a style far removed from the school blackboard. 
They have been singularly happy in finding a parish, Laxton in Notting- 
hamshire, where the open fields have not yet entirely disappeared, 
though the holdings in them were consolidated in 1904. Even now the 
fields are mainly unenclosed, and there is no difficulty in recognising on 
the modern map the “ furlongs ” and strips of the survey and map of 
1635. Both these are printed in full, | form more than a third of 
the book. 

Prefixed to this are two sections, the first and shorter dealing with 
the open fields of England as a whole, the second with the history of 
the open fields of Laxton itself. The authors agree with M. Bloch in 
attributing the open-field system of co-operative farming to the use of 
the heavy plough, but are inclined to regard the addition of the coulter 
and mouldboard rather than that of wheels as the decisive factor in the 
adoption of the long furrow and open-field cultivation. On this 
subject the reader should compare Col. Karslake’s article on “ Plough- 
Coulters from Silchester ” (Antiquaries Journal, xm, 455-63) and that 
by Evert Barger on “The Present Position of Studies in English 
Field-Systems ” (English Historical Review, tx, 385-411), in which 
the Continental evidence is more fully discussed. 

Mr. and Mrs, Orwin are convinced, and will persuade most of their 
readers, that the peculiarities of the open-field system are due to 
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agricultural convenience alone, and not to any form of political or 
social organisation. They point out that a community, farming in the 
first instance for a bare subsistence, can in this way most easily extend 
the area under cultivation, each new “ furlong” being automatically 
divided between the persons who have to club together to cultivate it. 
A careful study of the ground leads them to reject the familiar grass 
“balks” between the strips or “lands,” since these hump-backed 
sections are already naturally divided by the double furrow at each 
, and such uncultivated strips could only be a nursery of weeds. 
They believe the “ balks ” mentioned in documents to be grass paths 
left where necessary to give access to “ lands ” without crossing those 
already being cultivated by others. A certain amount of give and 
take in this matter was, however, necessary, since access to the “‘ lands ” 
was not always obtainable either by grass tracks or by a ploughed 
“headland.” Where the “ lands ’”’ met end to end each cultivator had 
the right to trespass on his neighbour’s ground to a distance of 2} 
for turning the plough or for carting, and the same rule applied 
when the “lands” of one furlong abutted at right angles on the 
outside “land” of an adjoining furlong. These portions could only 
be cultivated after the work on the adjoining “ lands ” was complete, 
and they are called in the Laxton survey “ half-balks ” and in common 
ce “stintins.” This explains the mysterious “ stinting” or 
“sellio stinting ”’ of the terrier of a bovate at Newton-by-Toft (pre- 
sumably of 1313) in the Lincoln Registrum Antiquissimum (tv, 178); 
and the authors believe that the “‘ balks” which “‘ they digged up” in 
Piers Plowman were not grass balks, but similar ends of “ lands ” which 
could not be got at with the plough, and so must be tilled with the spade. 
The experience of open fields in actual cultivation has enabled them 
to give a vivid picture of country life in such surroundings. The 
necessity of co-operative fencing, the allotment of the meadows, the 
regulation of grazing, whether by free or tethered cattle, and the pre- 
vention of trespass on cultivated land all gave work for the court leet ; 
and the court rolls have been skilfully used to give colour and life to the 
icture evoked from the map and survey. There was no resident 
le powerful enough to control the community from without ; 
so we find at Laxton an example of democratic self-government more 
flexible and more easily adapted to the needs of the community than 
the modern machinery of parish and county councils. There could be no 
better book for the school library, or for the undergraduate who wishes 
to form a credible conception of the system of farming presented to him 
by the text-books. CHARLES JOHNSON. 


English Folk. A Book of Characters. By Watuiace NorTEsTEIN. 
1938. 38l pp. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


Art Cambridge University, where English history is taught on its 
constitutional and economic sides, complaint is sometimes made by 
intelligent students that social history is omitted, although the social 
results of economic movements and the social causes of constitutional 
happenings are the essential link between the economic and the 
constitutional. And in the larger world outside the Universities in- 
creasing interest is taken in social history, the daily lives of our ancestors, 
both on its personal or biographical side and its more generalised 
aspects. It is therefore sestlosals interesting to find a specialist in 
our constitutional history, of the first rank as such, writing a book of 
pure social history, in the form of a dozen small biographies of persons 
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of both sexes in the upper, middle, and lower ranks of society, from the 
Elizabethan to the Victorian age. Professor Notestein has in this way 
done a real service to the understanding of English history, which will 
be most welcome both in America and Great Britain. 

He has performed the task excellently. The book is readable, the 
lives and characters of the people described catch hold of our sympathy, 
and the actual conditions of daily life in the past in their reaction on the 
individual become clear as we turn the pleasant pages. The historical 
value is all the greater because the persons delineated are ordi 
folk in every sense. Professor Notestein says that only two (Coke of 
Norfolk and Lady Harley) were important people in their day, (we 
might possibly add Lady Frederick Cavendish). And only one, 
Thomas Bewick, was a person of genius. The rest are small gentry, 
yeomen, shopkeepers, and labourers. It is no small part of the author’s 
merit that his gift for research has enabled him to find out so much 
about so many obscure individuals. The biographical interest in 
itself is considerable, but the purpose avowed by the author is to 
illustrate social history. The quotation on the title page runs :— 


** There is a history in all men’s lives, 
Figuring the nature of the times deceased.”’ 


And in the Introduction, he says “The story is subordinate to the 
study of a character as part of his time and class.” 

One of the easiest of the dozen lives to write must have been Thomas 
Bewick, because of his own Memoirs, which tell the tale so well. Asa 
Northumbrian and a devotee of Bewick, I am satisfied by Professor 
Notestein’s grasp of the character and conditions of that wonderful 
life; indeed his treatment of Bewick, Coke of Norfolk and Lady 
Frederick give me confidence to follow him through those lives that I 
know nothing about except what he tells in this volume. 

Many of the lives described were lived out in remote provincial 
circles, not a few in the north. We are constantly being reminded that 
England in those days was not all one. 


“To Alice [Thornton] the Restoration brought the privilege of partaki 
again of the sacraments of the Church. . . . There was little else that the Res- 
toration brought her. The change of spirit that revived London, the return of 
gay clothes and the reopening of the theatre scarcely affected the North Riding. 
And no restoration of the monarch could bring back to Alice those intangible 
values that she had lost with the wars, her youthful faith in institutions, her 
sense of security, and her hope for a better future in this world.” 


Women’s lives receive much illustration—the constant child- 
bearing, the death of the great majority of children even in the better- 
to-do-classes, and the details of house-keeping and family life. 


“ Her account of the religious life of the family must dispel any illusion that to 
be Church of England, as opposed to the Nonconformists, meant that religion was 
to be taken any more lightly. The whole family was called to prayers by 4 
little bell at six in the morning, at ten in the forenoon, and again at nine at 
night,”’ 


In the case of Thomas Tydesley we see the life of the small pro- 
vincial squire of Queen Anne’s time, the constant drinking at inns 
for company’s sake, the nearer social relationship with tenants and 
servants (many of them the sons of tenants) than became usual in the 
Jane Austen epoch. We learn that the fox hunting of that period, 
at least in Lancashire, consisted not in running down the fox, but in 
running him to earth and digging him out to kill him. 
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One important remark in Professor Notestein’s Introduction is 
fully borne out by the text :— 


“The tie between gentlemen was even wider than the country. One reason why 
the Civil Wars were carried on with such civility was that throughout those 
struggles the country gentlemen maintained their loyalty to their fellows on either 
side and their retainers were likely to give special consideration to all families 
of birth and name. Lady Harley could hardly believe that the good Hereford- 
shire gentlemen, whom the Harleys had always known, were levying war upon 
her, and they were reluctant to do so. Mrs. Wandesford and her daughter, 
Alice, were readily passed through the parliamentary lines.” 


The story of the Yorkshire yeoman, Adam Eyre, after his return 
home from the Parliamentary army, is interesting as a study in the 
life of his class. So too the life of the shopkeeper Roger Lowe, a Pepys 
diarist in a small way. 

Every reader will find for himself in this volume the things that 
most instruct and interest him; for it is as full of matter as an egg is 
full of meat. G. M. TREVELYAN. 


The Age of Drake. By J. A. Witttamson. 1938. xi + 401 pp. 
Black. 15s. 


Tue Elizabethan sea saga is a majestic theme which has attracted 
many historians since Hakluyt wrote his “ great prose epic of the 
English nation.” A fresh account of the maritime activities of the 
English seaman during this period has long been overdue, on account 
of the new discoveries made by recent research workers in that field, 
foremost among whom has been Dr. Williamson, whose distinguished 
contributions to naval and colonial history have established him as a 
leading authority on the sixteenth century. 

The canvas Dr. Williamson has set himself to cover is spacious and 
difficult, but in spite of this he never loses grip of his subject; every 
little movement and every minute detail is so carefully and fully 
explained that the readers’ attention never wearies. Dr. Williamson is 
such a master of his subject, that with a painter’s eye, as it were, he 
surveys his canvas from a distance, and with a dexterity and finesse 
adds just that touch of colour here and there that gives the whole 
picture movement and reality. But action is not the only theme of the 
book; policy, propaganda, and the thirst and zeal for geographical 
knowledge which sent the Elizabethan sailor far afield to explore the 
great unknown, all find a place in this spirited and pleasing picture. 
As Dr. Williamson remarks, “ the adventures of the age may serve 
us for delight; its diplomacy and wars carry instruction.”” The two 
have been most skilfully blended in this volume. 

The Age of Drake covers a period of thirty years—from 1566, when 
Drake first set out from Plymouth in Hawkins’ third trading voyage, 
and closes in 1596 with the death of Drake and Hawkins on a joint 
expedition to the Spanish West Indies. During those thirty years the 
whole spirit of England changed. Immense strides in geographical 
knowledge changed the national outlook; naval strategy and tactics 
were revolutionised; and the old superstitious terror of distant seas 
no longer troubled the English mariner. It was an age when great 
colonising schemes were projected, consequent on the gradual expansion 
of world trade. It witnessed the beginning of the long struggle for 
sea supremacy between England and Spain, and the desire to share in 

commerce of the Spanish Indies. The exploits of the great sea 
captains of the era all find a place in Dr. Williamson’s book, and the 
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new information he is able to add (from the researches of Profesgor 
E. G. R. Taylor and Miss I. A. Wright among others) has considerably 
added to its value. For instance, the draft instructions for Drake’s 
great voyage of circumnavigation, which were only discovered a few 
years ago by Professor Taylor, and the new sources for the voyage of 
John Oxenham (1576-7), for which until recently only a very meagre 
account was available. 

This was an age when the whole force and energy of the nation 
were directed seawards. Every Englishman who had the means was 
at liberty to fit out a ship, and if his credentials were good enough, he 
received a commission in due course. Thus when Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton, our Ambassador in France, wrote to Cecil in 1560 urging 
him to “‘ animate and cherish as many as you can to serve by sea; 
it is your best, and best cheap defense,” he was anticipating the fervour 
and patriotism of the age which was soon to burst into a white-hot 
flame, following on the treachery of the Spaniards at San Juan in 1568. 
This ended all hopes of a recognised trade in the West Indies, and drove 
England and Spain farther apart. As Dr. Williamson remarks, “ there 
is reason for regarding the winter of 1568-9, rather than that of 1558-9, 
as the true beginning of the Elizabethan age.” 

Under the Elizabethans the Royal Navy became a more efficient 
fighting machine, due in the main to the experience and far-sighted 
policy of Sir John Hawkins, a staunch advocate for offensive warfare. 
In this, he was ably seconded by Drake who showed “‘ how an undivided 
command could produce a lightning speed of action which no man, 
foreign or English, had ever dreamt of.” On their part, the English 
captains insistently drilled into their crews that English seamanship 
and fighting qualities were second to none. ‘ The maritime traditions 
thus graved into the national consciousness were a factor of the utmost 
importance in preserving the liberty of England.” Dr. Williamson ends 
this stimulating and suggestive book with a note of warning, which we 
to-day might well ponder over. ‘‘ Had the energy of the age turned to 
continental conquest and produced, as conceivably it might, some 
short-lived hegemony of Western Europe, militarism might well have 
been the English way of life. Out of militarism grows despotism and 
civic liberty decays.” G. E. MANWARING. 


The Police Idea, its History and Evolution in England in the Eighteenth 
Century and After. By Cuartes Rettn. 1938. x + 261 pp. 
Milford. 8s. 6d. 


Tuis is a sketch of the various attempts at establishing a system of 
police from the days of Henry Fielding at Bow Street to Peel’s Metro- 
politan Police Act of 1829. There are short accounts of the principal 
riots and disturbances, and Mr. Reith shows how close was the connection 
between police and criminal-law reform. As is natural, a leading 
theme is the persistent opposition to a police dependent on the Govern- 
ment and controlled by the Home Office. This was mainly expressed 
by the City of London (Mr. Reith says the Aldermen) and by those who 
thought such a police inconsistent with English liberty. The persistent 
opposition to police was, of course, based on the two ideas of liberty— 
the liberties or exclusive privileges of a franchise, and the liberty of the 
subject—both heightened by traditional distrust of the executive, and 
complicated by a network of vested interests. The writer has hardly 
realised the fundamental and historical character of these two notions 
of liberty; consequently, the obstructions seem to him more eccentric 
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and the Government (until 1829) more pusillanimous than they perhaps 
were. The jealous concern of the City for the preservation of its 

ivileges and immunities has scarcely been appreciated, nor, possibly, 
the essential character of the Police Act of 1829—Home Office control : 
Mr. Reith writes, “‘ There is little doubt that Peel foresaw the impossi- 
bility of prolonged self-isolation on the part of the City.” But the 
City, though it established its police in 1839, remained independent of 
the Home Office, and in self-determined isolation apart from the 
Metropolitan Police with which this book is in effect (though not 
explicitly) mainly concerned. City hostility to police reform is thus 
explained: “ What was never admitted openly was the true motive 
of City opposition, the fear that authority, by troops or otherwise, 

ight succeed in evolving some means of controlling the force of mob 
disorder, and thus deprive big business of the power of using it as a 
political weapon. This motive became more obvious and less carefully 
hidden in the course of time” (p. 56). Though the City might be 
factious, and faction be influenced by commercial interests, mob 
disorder was never to the advantage of big business. 

From its subject, and from the nature of the authorities on which 
the book is based, the disorders and dangers of London are stressed. 
London was, however, notoriously safer than the more highly policed 
Paris, and foreign observers often comment on its orderliness. A more 
searching investigation of riots described, even the Gordon Riots, would, 
in the reviewer’s opinion, reveal a curiously fundamental respect for 
authority in the population. Such an inquiry would depend to a great 
extent on Home Office Papers and on the Treasury Solicitor’s Papers ; 
it would have been outside the scope of this book, which gives a useful 
and clearly written account of the stages leading up to Peel’s Police 
Act. To some extent it covers the same ground as F. O. Darvall’s 
Popular Disturbances and Public Order in Regency England ; this, though 
advertised on the jacket, is absent from Mr. Reith’s bibliography, and 
by its intensive character supplements his more extended sketch very 
usefully. M. D. Grorexz. 


Franz Joseph and Bismarck : The Diplomacy of Austria before the War 
of 1866. By CuesterR Weis CiarK. 1934. xix + 635 pp. 
(Harvard Historical Studies, No. 37). Cambridge, Mass. (Harvard 
Univ. Press.) Milford. 21s. 


ProFEessoR CLARK has produced a most scholarly and painstaking 
survey of the struggle between Prussia and Austria for the hegemony 
of Germany between 1863 and 1866. It is much the most detailed 
account hitherto available, and rests not merely on a careful and minute 
combing out of all the post-War monographs and biographies, but also 
on masses of Austrian, Prussian, and British (but not French) diplomatic 
documents, which were not accessible to the older standard writers, 
such as Sybel and Friedjung. The first few chapters bring out very 
clearly the manner in which Rechberg found himself dragged along 
by Bismarck in the a about the Duchies, and at last implicated 
in the fatal and unworkable scheme of “ double ownership.” In the 
background there appears the figure of Baron Biegeleben, who favours 
a French alliance and is at times stronger than his chief, but in the end 
is instrumental in drafting the details of the very solution which he 
detested. Mr. Clark leaves the reader in no manner of doubt as to 
Bismarck’s methods of playing off King William and the Emperor 
(though a phrase used on p. 61, to the effect that ‘ even King William 
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recoiled with a blush,” is a case of misleading emphasis), and the fact 
that Bismarck was alone in realising that ‘‘ Napoleon’s heart was better 
than his head ”’ (p. 125). On the other hand, he does not minimise 
“the capital errors”’ of Austrian policy, the inertia and lack of originality 
shown by Francis Joseph, and his “ distrust for bold experiments and 
expedients’’: yet at the same time the Emperor is shown to have 
maintained a perfectly loyal attitude towards Prussia—in contrast to 
Bismarck’s distinctly shady methods of duping Ka4rolyi by talk of 
territorial compensation at Glatz, and of using the candidature of Grand 
Duke Peter of Oldenburg, when all the time he never had the faintest 
intention of conceding either point. Francis Joseph, in his own 
words, was ‘“‘ready for almost any sacrifice rather than seriously 
imperil the relations of the two countries,’’ and this lay behind the two 
Blome Missions, culminating in the short-lived Convention of Gastein, 
which in many quarters was greeted as revenge for Prussia’s humilia- 
tion at Olmiitz a decade earlier. Mensdorff is: shown as ineffective, 
and as decisively influenced from the back of the stage by the Hungarian 
Conservative Count Maurice Esterhazy. Incidentally he is shown 
to have declined any Balkan bargain in the nature of exchange 
for Venetia—for reasons blended of ultra-conservatism and Francis 
Joseph’s personal sentiments. (Mr. Clark’s statement that “a palace 
revolution in Bucarest forced the Powers to establish a new régime on 
the lower Danube ”’ (p. 308) is rather misleading: all they did was to 
discuss, and in the end ratify, changes due to Roumanian initiative), 
The wavering role of the lesser German States is shown in considerable 
detail. There is no consecutive account of British policy in the Austro- 
Prussian conflict (for this is not the author’s aim): but Clarendon’s 
uncertain grasp of realities is revealed in the phrase that “ all England 
would rather see the left bank of the Rhine, except for Belgium, fall into 
Napoleon’s hands than Schleswig-Holstein into Prussia’s’’ (19 May, 1864). 

Of no little interest is the account of General Gablenz’s administra- 
tion in Holstein, which, being based on hitherto unpublished original 
reports, is a valuable corrective to Sybel’s very one-sided narrative, 
and clearly illustrates Bismarck’s insidious method of “ sending 
complaints to Vienna twice a week,’’ with the main object of alienating 
King William step by step from his ally (p. 324). 

The final stages of the quarrel are narrated with an even greater 
wealth of detail, due contrasts being drawn between Mensdorff’s not 
very effective efforts to avoid war—in any case gravely handicapped 
by Francis Joseph’s ‘‘ delusions ’’—and Bismarck’s “‘ need for immediate 
victories, not gradual ones.’”’ Two phrases quoted from documents 
sum up the essence of the situation. Mensdorff had come to believe 
in the necessity “‘ to break the Bismarck régime by making it impossible 
for him to register a casus belli,’ while the Emperor declared, “‘ We 
shall not make war like robbers, but like gentlemen.’’ Mr. Clark sums 
up very neatly the sequence of Austria’s failures. ‘‘ They could not 
gain Italy’s neutrality without yielding Venetia; they would not yield 
Venetia without getting Silesia; they could not get Silesia without 
war, and they did not want war if it could possibly be avoided” 
(p.407). His discussion of the controversy as to Bismarck’s true attitude 
towards the last-hour mediation of Anton von Gablenz (brother of the 
Holstein administrator, but a Prussian subject) culminates in the shrewd 
verdict, ‘‘ What expedient of Bismarck was ever single-barrelled ? rans 
and he is content to leave this minor problem still unsolved, with a 
balance of probability in favour of Bismarck having deliberately 
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repared several alternatives, some aggressive, some conciliatory, to 
. used or discarded on the spur of the moment. 

After passing in review Austria’s report of the Congress proposed 
by Napoleon, the vigorous secret Convention imposed by Napoleon 
upon her in return for French neutrality, the difficulties of forming 
a coalition out of the timid and discordant elements of the lesser 
German States, the divided counsels at the Federal Diet and the whims 
of Ludwig of Bavaria, he reaches a conclusion which has only too 
striking an application to other and more recent periods of Prussian 
history—‘ Prussia had handled the question of the Duchies purely as a 
question of force,” adding that she had not hesitated before “the 
deplorable decision of seeking support from foreign enemies of the 


mpire. 

Mr. Clark does not go too far in arguing that the victory of 1866 
was in essence that of genius over mediocrity, in addition to being that 
of “a Prusso—German nation over an Austro—German federation of 
nationalities.”’ ‘‘ Wir waren sehr ehrlich, aber sehr dumm,” he quotes 
from Francis Joseph to his mother. The closing chapter is devoted to 
a closely reasoned summary of policies and motives. Bismarck’s 
“system of a graduated series of objectives” is contrasted with 
Francis Joseph’s rigid refusal to make the necessary concessions in 
Italy and his adherence to the so-called “Erhaltungspolitik.”” He 
could not see that Venice could only be held against France by means of 
a Prussian alliance, or alternately that the cession of Venice would have 
won him the sincere support of Napoleon and immunity against Prussian 
attack: and in 1866 he fell fatally between two stools. In Mr. Clark’s 
phrase, Francis Joseph played his ace too late, and “ it was taken by 
Napoleon’s lowest trump and lost the game for Austria ’’ (p. 487). 
Austria’s diplomacy was bad throughout, and there was a fatal lack of 
co-ordination. But all ultimate decisions lay with the Emperor 
himself, on whom must therefore rest the main responsibility. In the 
bitter phrase of Biegeleben, the mediocre intellect of Francis Joseph 
made of the Hofburg ‘‘ a nest of eternal indecision’’: and this was 
accentuated by what Richard Metternich, the Ambassador in Paris, 
called Francis Joseph’s ‘“ Gefiihlspolitik.’”’ It is true that Francis 
Joseph, narrow though he was in outlook, was swayed by principles, 
and what finally decided him was the belief that ‘‘ the Monarchy could 
better endure a war than a slow disintegrating and dishonourable peace.”’ 

The value of the book is much enhanced by appendices containing 
hitherto unpublished documents from the German and Austrian 
Archives—e.g., several minutes of the Council of Ministers in 1864-5, 
Chotek’s conversations with Bismarck in January 1865, Blome’s 
oa from Gastein in August 1865, and also by an admirable critical 
bibliography of 27 pages. Here and there some rather curious words 
have crept into the text—misstep, candidacy, conferee, playlet, to 
vision, to thumb her nose. R. W. Seton-WarTson. 


Brest-Litovsk, the Forgotten Peace: March 1918. By Joun W. 
WHEELER-BENNETT. 1938. xx + 478 pp. Macmillan. 21s. 
Brest-Litowsk : Verhandlungen und Friedensvertrdge im Osten 1917 bis 
1918 (Beitrige zur Geschichte der nachbismarckischen Zeit und des 
Weltkriegs, Heft 35, neue Folge, Heft 15). By Votkwart Jonn. 

1937. 149 pp. W. Kohlhammer, Stuttgart. RM. 5.40. 


Tue story of the Brest-Litovsk treaties is even more complicated 
than that of most diplomatic negotiations. The Russians in 1918 were 
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thinking in terms of class war and world revolution: the Germangs— 
though the High Command and the Foreign Office were engaged in a 
struggle with one another—were agreed in thinking in terms of national 
war and German interests. The Russo-German treaty was the last 
triumph of Prussian militarism—at least, until it assumed a new form 
in recent years. The undermining of that treaty was the first triumph 
of the Bolsheviks in the international field—a swallow that presaged 
the summer of world revolution. At Brest-Litovsk, the old world 
met the new. It was a tensely dramatic situation; and Mr. Wheeler. 
Bennett (who has an eye for drama) makes the most of his opportunities, 
He has written a book which holds the interest of the reader from the 
first page to the last. 

Mr. Wheeler-Bennett has evidently taken immense pains, and used 
most of the available material. But the book cannot be regarded as 
a really critical study. Most of the dubious points are passed over 
lightly : it is not even pointed out that they are dubious. Fokke’s 
malicious account of the Brest-Litovsk negotiations is followed too 
literally, not because Mr. Wheeler-Bennett is incapable of historical 
criticism, but because he finds it hard to resist a really good story, and 
Fokke’s description of the “ tragic-comedy ”’ is full of good stories, 
Again, much of Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s information is derived from his 
conversations with Kiihlmann, Radek, Trotsky, and others; and, for 
obvious reasons, a full account of these conversations cannot be given. 
The result is that many of the facts and interpretations are necessarily 
undocumented, and that parts of the book rest on an insecure founda- 
tion. At some later date, perhaps, memoranda of these conversations 
will be published. Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s book may be recommended 
as most interesting and readable. But it is not always trustworthy; 
or, to be more precise, means are not always indicated by which to 
judge its trustworthiness. 

Dr. John’s contribution to the elucidation of the Brest-Litovsk 
treaties is briefer than Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s. It holds more strictly 
to the course of the negotiations and is, in its narrower field, more 
elaborately documented. Its format is that of a doctorial dissertation 
rather than that of a finished historical work; but it is a competent 
and useful synopsis, which gives the German point of view in an 
impartial form. The whole Ukrainian question, however, is put out 
of perspective by a tendency to exaggerate the elements of stability 
in the Ukrainian People’s Republic. An interesting comparison is 
made (pp. 85-6) between the treaties of Brest-Litovsk and Versailles— 
much to the disadvantage of the latter. Some of Dr. John’s arguments 
are worthy of attention: indeed, parts of the Versailles settlement 
would find few defenders in this country to-day. But the victors of 
Brest-Litovsk have learnt less than the victors of Versailles, and 
apparently still believe the settlement on the Eastern front in 1918 to 
have been both just and generous. Gavin B. HENDERSON. 


SHORT NOTICES 


From Trinity Square, near the Tower, can still be seen one of the 
surviving pieces of the ancient London City Wall. It holds an im- 
portant place in the beneficent schemes of the Tower Hill Improvement 
Council, and has prompted that body to issue an attractive account of 
London Wall through Highteen Centuries by Walter G. Bell, F. Cottrill, 
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and Charles Spon (Simpkin Marshall, 3s 6d.). To this Mr. Bell con- 
tributes a guide to the existing remains (a revised version of a chapter 
in his Unknown London), and Mr. Cottrill an admirably clear and 
concise account of the Roman Wall. Mr. Bell then deals with its 
fortunes in medieval times, and Mr. Spon brings the story on from the 
Tudors to our own day. The book is intentionally popular in style, 
but the authors have taken pains with the collection of their material, 
much of which is accessible only to specialists. The illustrations are 
plentiful, well chosen and fully explained. There can be few Londoners 
who will find no addition to their knowledge here. G. P. 


Tue Lincoln Branch of the Association can be congratulated on 
its initiative in sponsoring the publication of a pamphlet on Roman 
Lincoln, by F. T. Baker. This account of the period of Roman occupa- 
tion in Lincoln is in the nature of an interim report placing on record 
the main facts, for a more detailed treatment can only come after 
further excavation and an intensive study of discoveries already 
made. It is, however, a valuable introduction, including six plates 
anda map of Roman Lincoln. Copies of the pamphlet can be obtained 
from the Curator, City and County Museum, Lincoln, price 8d. post free. 


The Great Roll of the Pipe for the Fourth Year of the Reign of King 
John, edited by Doris M. Stenton (London: Pipe Roll Society, N.S. 
vol. xv) covers the year 1201-2. It presents a picture of a land, 
busy and peaceful in spite of the Norman war, and firmly admin- 
istered by Archbishop Hubert and Geoffrey fitz-Peter. In her intro- 
duction Mrs. Stenton shows how the roll confirms other evidence 
and throws new light upon judicial activity and careful govern- 
ment (cf. p. xvi on the collection and sale of unneeded wine from 
fifteen royal houses). The most interesting echo of war, apart from 
the usual payment for the shipping of men and treasure, is the 
references to prisoners taken at the siege of Mirabeau and confined in 
various places in England. Mrs. Stenton puts together, so far as 
the records allow, details of the activity of Gervase, a Southampton 
merchant (pp. xxi, xxii). She forces this roll to reveal new information 
about the cloth industry, and suggests that the King was selling corn 
for high prices in Norway. She shows once more how accurate 
Roger of Howden was as a historian, and, while bidding him a regretful 
farewell, uses the Roll to fix within narrow limits the time of his death. 

F. M. P. 


The Edwardian Settlement of North Wales in its Administrative and 
Legal Aspects (1284-1343), by W. H. Waters (Cardiff, University of 
Wales Press Board) is an important book, in that it is the first published 
study of the working of the Statute of 1284 in that part of Wales for 
which it was more particularly drafted : namely, the newly constituted 
shires of Caernarvon, Anglesey and Merioneth. 

The study is continuous from the institution of the justiciarship 
and the exchequer of Caernarvon through the principate and reign of 
Edward of Caernarvon until 1343, when the council of the youthful 
Black Prince took charge of the crown lands in Wales: it omits the 
ground covered by Dr. E. A. Lewis’s Medieval Boroughs [and Casiles] 
of Snowdonia. 

The detail with which the administration is described in the first 
half of the volume is the outcome of the author’s exhaustive reading of 
the many surviving accounts of the chamberlains of the exchequer, 
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of the sheriffs and the commote officers. We have for the first time, 
and are grateful for it, the background that enables us to understand 
the Ordinances of 1339 ‘‘ for the better government of North Wales,” 
settling, among many other matters, the respective spheres of influence 
of justice and chamberlain. (These ordinances fill six pages of the 
Calendar of Close Rolls.) 

It is perhaps rather late in the day to suggest that the legal and 
administrative head of North Wales be described as Justiciar, and not 
Justice: it would be a reminder that, in the reign following the 
extinction of the chief justiciarship in England, the chief judicial and 
governmental offices were combined in the Principality, and remained 
united for 250 years. 

The second half of the work treats of the Justiciar’s sessions, and 
of the sheriff's county courts and the turn and the commote courts; 
and of the changes in criminal and civil jurisdiction introduced by 
Edward I. The material to hand in the form of rolls of these courts is 
unfortunately meagre, and the author is to be congratulated on making 
the most of it : for the county court he has had to go outside his period, 
to the unique Anglesey roll of 1344. 

The chapter on the “relation of the central administration at 
Caernarvon to the neighbouring districts ’’ is welcomed as contributi 
to our knowledge of the standing of those Welsh lordships which 
not been incorporated in the Crown (shire) lands, but which had 
formerly been a part of the territory assembled and welded into a 
principatum by the energy of the last Llewelyn, and over which the 
English Princes of Wales claimed overlordship as his successors. 

Concentration on the minutize of administration and its personnel 
has on occasion prevented the author from giving due ee to the 
larger political factors and figures of the period. His inability to ex- 
plain (p. 47) the removal of the Justice, Mortimer of Chirk, in Feb- 
ruary 1315 is due to his assumption that Mortimer was attached to the 
Ordainers : it was of course the power of Lancaster after Bannockburn 
that ousted Mortimer, who was and remained the king’s man until 1318. 

The omission of a map showing the commote and other adminis- 
trative areas of North Wales is aggravated by the bareness of the index, 
where the place-names are given without reference to the counties or 
commotes or to the parishes by which they could be identified to-day : 
one feels that the author has identified most of the places where the 
commotes met for their courts, but has not thought them worth noting. 

These are, however, minor gaps in a very detailed study of a difficult 
and important period. It is a work for which all students and teachers 
of medieval Welsh history will feel grateful. D. L. E. 


WHILE it is true that the history of Bristol trade in the later middle 
ages is as yet unwritten, Miss E. Carus-Wilson has shown in her previous 
work that she may yet be the pioneer. It was, therefore, a happy 
thought that inspired the Directors of the Bristol Record Society to 
entrust her with the task of making a representative collection of 
documents to show the types of material available for such a history. 
The result is The Overseas T'rade of Bristol (Bristol Record Society, 
Vol. vit, £1 1s.), a volume of documents of the utmost significance 
not merely for Bristol trade but for many other aspects of English life 
in the later middle ages. 

Recognising the abundance of materials outside the city archives, 
and the impossibility of writing the commercial history of Bristol 
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without constant reference to these outside sources, the editor has 
endeavoured by judicious selection to illustrate the variety of such 
external sources, while a great part of the useful introduction is devoted 
to an illuminating account of what the worker can expect to find in 
other archives. Her selection is divided into three sections. The 
general reader will find the first, described as ‘‘ Miscellaneous Records,”’ 
the most attractive. It consists of over 200 documents drawn from 
the public records, municipal archives, and private collections. They 
illustrate a variety of subjects and provide a cross-section of English 
society and commercial life. The other two sections are devised for 
the specialist, for they are largely history in statistics, consisting of 
customs accounts, and controlled customs and subsidy accounts. The 
whole forms an important contribution for the student of medieval 
economic and social history. It is to be hoped that the Society— 
which is doing admirable work on the Bristol archives—will be encour- 
aged to continue the publication of such ye contributions that 
reveal so much of the mercantile and civic life of a great city. 

C. H. 


Or recent years the county of Norfolk has been rather behind 
some others in making its history known to the world. Among the 
few who have worked with success and skill at its records is Mrs. Ivo 
Hood, who has now edited The Chorography of Norfolk (Jarrold and 
Sons, 15s.). The manuscript of this “‘ description of Norffolck”’ is 
now in the possession of the editor (an earlier draft being in the 
Bodleian), and by its publication she has rendered a real service to 
local history. 

The manuscript was used by Blomefield in his compilation of the 
mg standard history of the county, and was known to Le Neve 
and others, but it has never before been printed, nor has the author 
aoney been identified. With considerable skill and ingenuity 

. Hood argues that the Chorography was written in or shortl 
before 1610 by John Norden, who “ surveyed ’’ a good many English 
counties, and collaborated with Christopher Saxton in the production 
of the well-known maps, a reproduction of the 1574 edition of Saxton’s 
map of Norfolk being included in this volume. The argument that 
Norden was the author of the manuscript occupies a good deal of space 
in the introduction, and it seems clear that Mrs. Hood has proved her 


case. 

The “ Chorographicall Description ’’ itself contains some general 
introductory matter characterising the county, followed by an alpha- 
betical account of ‘‘ the Cityes, Townes, Villages, and Houses of name.” 
Many of these notices are brief, and were obviously intended to be 
expanded later, but in many of them there is much information about 
local customs, dues, courts, epitaphs, heraldry, manorial rights, tithes, 
buildings, and persons. Occasionally, a charter is transcribed, and 
there are a few topical references—e.g., to Ket’s rebellion (p. 169), 
and an obviously heart-felt eulogy of “ that reless princess & 
Worlds wonder our late dread Soveraign Elizabeth .. . whose memorie 
cannot but be deare unto us that for 45 yeeres enjoyed the benefit 
of hir happy relligious & peaceable governement ” (p. 147). 

The strictly new material in the book is comparatively small in 
amount, but it is full of interest, as showing what matters and places 
seemed most important to the writer, and preserving a number of 
previously unrecorded facts about individual villages, The tran- 
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script has been carefully made (although, unfortunately, without 
expanding the contractions), and the indexes of places, names and 
matters are most admirably thorough and satisfying. The editing has 
been so carefully done that our only regret can that Mrs. Hood 
has not amplified some of her own admirable notes and said a little 
more about those monuments that Norden recorded and that have now 


altogether disappeared. G. R. P. 

In Complaint and Reform in England (Milford, 21s.) the editors, 
W. H. Dunham and 8. Pargellis, have devised a source-book unusnal 
in kind. It is an anthology of writings selected from a wide range of 
fly-sheets, pamphlets, tracts, and larger works in circulation between 
1436 and 1714 illustrating “ the political theories, aesthetic principles, 
religious beliefs, economic and educational programmes, scientific 
opinions, and concepts of social organisation,’ current in England 
during that period. The editors have wisely avoided the pitfall so 
often fatal to anthologists, and have presented long extracts—in some 
cases even complete works—in preference to a large collection of 
snippets insignificant because of their brevity. They have also tried 
to avoid the obvious, and although the reader will find here some 
well-known names, such as Fortescue, Simon Fish, Foxe, Sir Thomas 
Smith, Hakluyt and the like, he will also be introduced to many 
obscurer names and to works only likely to have been met in a dee 
study of the period. To list them all here is unnecessary: it wi 
be enough to say that in some 900 pages the editors include selections 
from fifty writings, providing an animated picture of the intellectual 
life of the period. The editing has been done skilfully : there is just 
enough annotation to place the extracts into their historical perspective 
without burdening the reader with too much detail. 

Miss Mary Palmer produced Writing and Action (Allen and Unwin, 
8s. 6d.) with a similar desire to break away from collections of 
“ elegant extracts,’’ but her book is more definitely for popular con- 
sumption. It is an anthology of a special kind of prose: the men she 
quotes all had something to say, they write not to entertain, but to 
get something done. The range of the selection is wide, including 
extracts from the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity as well as from a Fabian 
tract. The book might well provide a common meeting-place in 
the schools for teachers of history, literature, and science. For the 
general reader the selection is interesting, and the note with which 
the work ends should be a salutary warning in days when the literature 
of persuasion too often is mere propaganda. 


The Baths of Bath in the Sixteenth and Early Seventeenth Centuries, 
by Mr. Rowland James (Arrowsmith, 5s.), is an excellent and scholarly 
little book, fully documentated, and authoritative. It removes some 
misconceptions as to the early history of the city, and it has many 
points of interest for the student of social and economic history. 
After the period of ruin which followed the Dissolution, the corpora- 
tion got possession of the baths, and the history of the place as a 
begins. The provision for the poor which had existed under the 
Priory was developed by private benefactions. The management of 
the baths was farmed out till 1834, but many problems faced the 
corporation : how to attract the profitable rich, and how to provide 
for the sick poor without making the city a sanctuary for beggars. 
From the reign of Elizabeth the place throve on the visitors to the 
baths, and these were well supplied with inns, lodging-houses, and 
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amusements. In this way the city was saved from the decay which 
was resulting from the decline of the local cloth industry: surel 
the first outstanding instance in England of that process by whic 
the supply of “‘ services ’’ has progressively encroached on productive 
industry. There are some charming illustrations, and maps of the 
“little, ne City,” as well as a bibliography and appendices 
of the distinguished visitors from 1569 to 1625 and of the companies 
of players who visited Bath. M. D. G. 


In a handy but clearly printed volume, Three Voyages of Drake 
(Ginn, 2s. 6d.), whose price renders it suitable for school use as a 
text in English and History, Mr. Upcott prints first Sir Francis Drake 
Revived, the detailed account of the raid on Nombre de Dios and 
the Isthmus in 1572-3. It was written by two members of the 
expedition, corrected by Drake, and presented in manuscript to the 
Queen in 1592. It was first printed in 1626. Next follows The World 
Encompassed, first printed in 1628, the fullest of several surviving 
accounts of the voyage of circumnavigation in 1577-80. Thirdly, 
comes a narrative reprinted from Hakluyt and entitled A Swmmary 
and True Discourse of Sir Francis Drake's West Indian Voyage, that 
of 1585-6, generally taken as the opening campaign of the Spanish 
war. Mr. Upcott has modernised the spelling, provided explana- 
tions and corrections in footnotes, and written introductions to 
the several texts, all in the competent style to be expected from 
one who is thoroughly conversant with the subject. Teachers who 
are not thus conversant may be assured that the above apparatus 
will enable them profitably to read these texts with a class; and it 
will be a dull class that does not find the interest of the subject-matter 
absorbing. J. A. W. 


Mr. A. L. Lzacn’s History of the Civil War (1642-49) in Pembroke- 
shire and on its Borders (Willerby, 8s. 6d.) is a careful piece of local 
history. That it adds little to our knowledge of the general history 
of the period is due in part to the remoteness of Pembrokeshire from 
the main steam of events of the war, and possibly to the author’s 
special local interests. The narrative of military actions is reasonably 
clear, though the sub-titles make the chapters seem unduly disjointed. 
A local war occurred here because the “ Englishry ” or southern portion 
of the shire was the only part of Wales where there was any con- 
siderable support for “ King and Parliament” against the King. 
Pembroke and Tenby were held for the Parliament, while the royalists 
of Carmarthen aided the loyal gentry of Pembrokeshire. During the 
first civil war the Irish truce of 1643 gave this local campaign a wider 
significance, since the King’s forces were now attempting to secure 
— of Milford Haven, but Parliamentary supremacy at sea decided 

e issue. 

_ Of the second civil war Mr. Leach has a good deal to say: in par- 
ticular, he denies that Presbyterian royalism had anything to do with 
the renewal of hostilities in Pembrokeshire. John Poyer, the Parlia- 
mentary mayor of Pembroke, had been charged with acts of oppression 
and seizure of sequestered property by the three Lorts, and John 
Eliot, royalist renegades who had gained control of the Parliamentary 
county committee. In Mr. Leach’s opinion, these personal quarrels 
were the “ roots of the troubles which culminated in the second civil 
war in Pembrokeshire” (p. 104). Poyer refused to obey Fairfax’s 
order to surrender Pembroke castle, and joined with the royalists of 
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South Wales. In his explanation of Major-General Laugharne’s 
actions, Mr. Leach might have laid more stress on the “ grievances 
entertained by supernumeraries and the prevalent discontent ” (p, 
210)—in other words, the troubles arising out of the disbandment of 
the local armies. Moreover, the fact that Laugharne in 1659 “ became 
involved in some new political trouble” (p. 215)—a cryptic way of 
referring to the widespread presbytero-royalist insurrection for the 
summoning of a free parliament—suggests a certain political consistency 
between his actions in 1648 and in 1659.1 F. J. R. 


Captains and Mariners of Early Maryland, by Raphael Semmes 
(Johns Hopkins Press, $5; London : Milford, 22s. 6d.) is an immense 
book of nearly 900 large pages and represents an equally immense 
labour on the part of its author in the collection of contemporary 
references to all aspects of life in Maryland in the seventeenth 
century (why the title should emphasise the maritime aspect is not 
clear). These are much cut up into fragmentary extracts inter- 
spersed with the author’s narrative and explanatory matter, and ar. 
ranged under a variety of chapter headings. Read continuously, 
they give a somewhat spasmodic and unorganised account of the 
colony. Three exhaustive indexes enable them to be used for the 
extraction of details on any given person or topic: for example, there 
are nearly two columns of index entries under the heading Provincial 
Justice sub-divided into nine sub-topics; and more than one column 
under Susquehannocks. There is. also a useful bibliography. The 
indexes entitle the work to be described as a mine of information. 
Lacking them the reader might liken it to a prehistoric kitchen-midden. 

J. A. W. 


Tue first volume of the late Miss Frances G. Davenport’s 
European Treaties bearing on the History of the United States and its 
Dependencies appeared in 1917, and the second and third were pub- 
lished posthumously in 1929 and 1934. In Volume rv, 1716-1815 
(Carnegie Institution of Washington), Dr. C. O. Paullin has com- 
pleted Miss Davenport’s original design. He has felt compelled 
to omit the learned introductions and annotations which enriched 
Miss Davenport’s volumes, but the texts themselves have been both 
carefully chosen and carefully printed. The four volumes together 
cover the period between the discovery of America and the Treaties 
of Vienna; and it is interesting to notice that of the 203 documents 
printed in this important collection nearly half are in Dr. Paullin’s 
volume. R. A, H. 


Tue publishers say that Persons and Periods, by G. D. H. Cole 
(Macmillan, 12s. 6d.), deals mainly with social change in England since 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. Of the fourteen essays three 
= are directly concerned with social change: ‘‘ Defoe’s England,” 
“Town Life in the Eighteenth Century,” reprinted from Johnson's 
England, and “ Roads, Rivers and Canals,’’ which inevitably covers 
much the same ground and reaches much the same conclusions as 
the chapter by Mr. Beales in the same work. ‘“ A Study in Legal Re- 
pression (1789-1934) ’’ is martyrology rather than history. The “ 200 


1 Among criticisms of detail, it may be noted that reference to the Calendar 
of Treasury Books and Papers, 1660-7, shows that Mrs. Poyer received £100 
— wer 4 in 1663 (p. 545) and that Laugharne’s £3,000 was apparently 
paid (p. 217). 
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Years’ are in fact covered by “ Persons ’’ from Defoe to the Webbs 
and by chapters in the history of ideas. It is pleasant to read that 
Defoe’s secret service for Harley was ‘as honourable as any part 
in the secret service can be,’’ in spite of the disconcerting corollary 
that he “fully vindicates his honesty—for he freely criticised the 
Government in print in many matters, even when he was drawing 
its pay” (p. 9). This is a common technique with secret agents, but 
it has not generally been so favourably regarded. Those who have, 
and those who have not, read Mr. Cole’s Life of Cobbett will be delighted 
with the essays on Cobbett and on the Rural Rides. There is also 
a very attractive article on “ William Morris and the Modern World.” 
There are short and lucid summaries, miracles of compression, on 
Marx’s Capital, Rousseau’s Social Contract, and Owenism. It is a pity 
that the last is marred by the misleading statement: ‘‘ the workers 
cried out for Reform ...the Government, fearing Revolution, re- 
taliated with the ‘ Peterloo ’ Massacre ”’ (p. 207). It is also a pity that 
there is no index. M. D. G. 


THERE is something particularly ungracious in criticising with 
anything approaching acerbity Mr. L. T. Golding’s industrious and well- 
written life of an Elizabethan savant, An Elizabethan Puritan: The 
Life of Arthur Golding (New York: Richard A. Smith, $3.50). The 
illustrations (in the main, modern photographs of the houses where 
Arthur Golding dwelt) testify to the devoted interest with which this 
American descendent of Goldings has searched the East Anglian 
countryside, in an endeavour to re-create the past behind the present- 
day look of things. The appendices and the scholarly approach 
throughout witness to an exhaustive study of the records; moreover, 
having failed to find much to throw light on the personality of his hero, 
there is a refreshing lack of irritating assumptions. The author has 
not attempted to make bricks without straw, but has contented him- 
self with a straightforward account of the birth, life, literary work and 
litigation of this poet-translator, who was also a landed proprietor and 
—so his biographer says—a puritan. For this honesty of treatment, 
as for the pleasant style of writing, one is grateful, as one is for the 
patient scholarship of the whole. 

With what, then, does a captious critic quarrel? Chiefly, with the 
fact that, in spite of the challenge of the title, ‘“‘ An Elizabethan 
Puritan,” Mr. Golding never comes to grips with the problem of what 
a puritan was, and why and how far Arthur Golding deserved the title. 
There is no proof—rather the reverse—that Arthur Golding was a 
puritan, in the political or theological sense. 

The author spends a large part of the book upon detailed accounts 
of the numerous legal actions in which Arthur Golding was engaged. 
This respectable gentleman’s thirst for litigation, which he shared 
with so many of his contemporaries, almost suggests that going 
to law was the escapist’s refuge in Elizabethan times, taking much 
the same — as horse-racing or football pools in a later age. Golding 
was not fortunate; he fought hard for the family estate, and lost it, 
spent two years in a debtor’s prison, and, alack, had neither sufficient 
time nor detachment to continue his translations, a result which left 
the world by that amount the poorer. He must have been a queer 
character. The defect of this biography is that, in spite of many good 

ints, it still leaves us wondering exactly what sort of a queer character 

© was, ; 
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Mr. E. B. Wustxy’s Guarding the Frontier. A Study of Frontier 
Defense from 1815 to 1825 (Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press; 
London, Milford, 1935, lls. 6d.) and Sod-house Days. Letters from a 
Kansas Homesteader 1877-8, written by Howard Ruede, edited by 
Professor J. Ise (New York, Columbia University Press; London, 
Milford, 1937, 148.), deal with two successive stages in the histo 
of the American frontier. Mr. Wesley’s book is a clear and well. 
documented account of the military policy of the United States from 
1815 to 1825, and of the establishment of frontier posts during that 
period. Since the function of the posts was as much to police the 
frontier as to guard it against foreign attack, and their location and 
organisation were in a large measure determined by the desire to 
control the Indian tribes and promote and protect the fur trade, Mr, 
Wesley has also included an account of the Indian agent, of the factory, 
an institution to which trade with the Indians was entrusted from 1795 
to 1822, and of the relation of the forts to the fur trade. The book is 
a very useful sketch of what has been hitherto a rather neglected 
aspect of American history. The letters of which Professor Ise’s 
volume is made up illustrate a later stage in the history of the frontier, 
when the influx of settlers rendered the military post superfluous. 
The letters were found in a house in Osborne, Kansas, in 1928, and Mr, 
Ise is to be warmly congratulated on his discovery. The tale which is 
told in them is one which, innumerably multiplied, makes up a most 
important chapter in the history of the nineteenth century. Such 
simple annals of the poor are but rarely preserved, and any personal 
record which makes it possible to clothe with flesh the bare bones of the 
census figures is valuable. But Ruede’s letters are not the halting 


utterance of a barely literate peasant. There is a clearness of thought, 
an economy of language, and a sharpness of detail in them which will 
secure for them a high place in the literature of the common man; 
and the reader will have to go far to find a better picture of the frontier 
and that the frontier at its best. H. H. B. 


Ur to 1903 it has been estimated that Uruguay passed through 
at least forty-one revolutions. Since that date, under the direction 
or influence of José Batlle y Orddjiez and his able successors, her 
political, social, and economic life has been transformed. In Utopia 
in Uruguay (Milford, 15s.) Mr. 8S. G. Hansom analyses Uruguay’s 
remarkable experiments in state socialism, her advanced social and 
labour legislation, and her financial and economic position. He is only 
indirectly concerned with her equally remarkable political and con- 
stitutional re-organisation. This lucid and interesting exposition 
of the progress and results of “‘ the first New Deal in the Americas ” 
is very acceptable. R. A. H. 


In 1936, a number of scholars, under the editorship of Dr. Lewis 
Hanke, produced the first volume of a new annual bibliography, the 
Handbook of Latin American Studies. This volume was a guide to the 
material published in 1935 on anthropology, archeology, economics, 
geography, history, law, and literature. It contained 2343 items, & 
special article on manuscript material in American archives and 
libraries, and four short review articles. The second Handbook, a 
guide to the material published in 1936 (Harvard University Press, 
Milford, 17s.), is double the size of its predecessor, its mechanics are 
better, and its scope is wider. The Handbook now includes separate 
sections on art, education, folklore, government, and international 
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relations; and there are eight longer and five shorter review articles, 
including a guide to colonial materials in the archives of Guatemala, 
and a survey of the national archives of Latin America. In both 
volumes the items listed are accompanied by critical or informative 
notes, and a valuable feature is the general statement of work in 
pro which precedes many of the chief sections. 

The publication of this annual bibliography marks a stage in the 
evolution of Latin American studies in the United States comparable 
with the foundation of the Hispanic American Historical Review in 
1918. Those who are familiar with the difficulties of Latin-American 
bibliography will realise that here is a work of fundamental importance. 
It should be found on the shelves of every university and large reference 
library in this country. R. A. H. 


Dr. Vaats is peculiarly well qualified to write on the subject of 
militarism. For, on the one hand, he is a trained and skilled historian, 
while, on the other hand, he has had the experience of more than four 
years in the German army. The advent of Herr Hitler in 1933 in- 
volved the exit of Dr. Vagts to the United States, where during the 
past five years he has been occupied in revealing to Americans the 
meaning of events transpiring in Europe. 

Dr. Vagts’ first book was written in German—Deutschland und die 
Vereinigten Staaten. The present one, A History of Militarism: Ro- 
mance and Realities of a Profession (Allen and Unwin, 18s.), has appar- 
ently been written in English, since there is no hint of any translator. 
If that is so, it is a remarkable achievement; but the supposition that 
the author thought in one language and wrote in another explains 
a certain heaviness of style and obscurity of expression that diminish 
the attractiveness of the work. 

Militarism is defined as “a domination of the soldier over the 
civilian,” and Dr. Vagts gives numerous examples of its existence 
and operation from the end of the Middle Ages onward. Strange to 
say, these examples do not include the outstanding instance of the 
New Model Army of the English Commonwealth. Most of them are 
drawn from Continental history. Dr. Vagts considers, indeed, that 
militarism first became a serious menace to civil society when Napoleon 
—the prototype of all modern dictators—appeared upon the scéne. 
He traces the spread of the militaristic disease during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, and notes how it attained its most virulent form 
in Germany. Incidentally, he describes the ways in which human 
reason as embodied in democracy, and human folly as displayed in 
pacifism, have endeavoured to check militarism and prevent war. 

Dr. Vagts’ book is a very learned one, packed with information, and 
copiously documented. It is, however, deficient in style and in 
arrangement, and it (quite unpardonably) lacks an index. It is illus- 
trated by a number of excellent cartoons culled from the Continental 
press, F. J. C. H. 


APSA. A System of Education and a Faith, by Charles T. Smith 
(Watts and Co., 21s.), has a title compounded from the initial letters 
of the phrase, ‘‘ A Public Schooling for All,” which expresses in part the 
educational ideal of the author, who here bases his plea for a complete 
recasting of the present educational system on experiments carried out 
at the Robert Montefiore L.C.C. Elementary School between 1922 and 
1931. The appeal is addressed primarily to the general public, and 
urges that education must be scrupulously just, and also more rational 
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and less wasteful; the author hopes that an Apsa movement may be 
started in every town in the country. The educational method 
advocated is based on the conception of a ‘‘ Grade Plan,” which aims 
at the fullest possible development of the individual in living relation. 
ship with his environment. All subjects are inter-related, and the 
background is chronological throughout in the belief that the progress 
of life in school should be made to pattern the progress of world life 
from the earliest times to the present day. The Grade Plan provides 
for a six-year course in which each pupil passes through eight stages, 
corresponding to his particular level and of about one month each, 
during each year, so that he will cover the whole range of History six 
times in succession—each time at a higher level; juniors have an extra 
year as “ Undergradors ” and seniors as ‘‘ Overgradors.”’ Tables give 
details of the syllabus of works in History for the various grades. 
F. N. 


A Guide to the Teaching of History in Schools, by Mr. A. C. F. Beales 
(University of London Press, 3s.) gives a series of hand-lists of the 
available material with shrewd notes and comments providing a really 
practical guide for the teacher in such a way as to give a complete 
conspectus of the development and present position of historical 
studies in schools : problems of method and curriculum, examinations, 
the teaching of civics and contemporary history dramatization, map- 
work and illustrations, broadcasting and films all come under review. 
Concise and comprehensive, it is admirably planned and thoroughly 
up-to-date. It should take its place at once as an indispensable guide 
and book of handy reference, and, revised from time to time to meet 
new requirements and developments, it may be expected to run into 
many editions and serve a most useful purpose for many yom to come. 


AN interesting venture in publishing is a new series initiated by 
Messrs. Nelson under the general title Discussion Books, the purpose 
of which is to provide thoughtful citizens with introductions to modern 
problems. The writers have in mind study circles such as B.B.C. 
discussion groups, and W.E.A. and Extra-Mural classes. Among the 
volumes already issued are some which have a special appeal to students 
of history. 

In The Materials of English History (Nelson, 2s.) Mr. F. J. Weaver 
performs a very difficult task with a great measure of success. Begin- 
ning with the question ‘‘ What is History? ’’ he illustrates from the 
writings of the historians some of the varied answers given to that 
problem. He then explains the nature of secondary authorities, re- 
search, bibliography, and he has chapters describing the Public Record 
Office, the nature of public records, manuscripts, local history, and the 
problems raised in social and economic history. The book is brightly 
written, and abounds with useful suggestions for those who take the 
reading of history seriously, while it should be of great use to groups 
and individuals embarking on the advanced study of local history. 
He has much valuable information for young research workers, for 
Mr. Weaver has managed to pack into this small book a great deal of 
information and guidance not easily accessible. In the same series 
Mr. Gordon East deals with The Geography behind History. Here, 
again, the author has managed to compress much information into a 
small space without becoming dull or unreadable. As an introduction 
to the study of historical geography, and an illustration of the modern 
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methods of the subject it is admirable, and it opens up a wide range 
of interests for the general reader. 

If all the volumes in this series maintain the high standard set by 
Mr. Weaver and Mr. East the publishers may be congratulated on 
having instituted a series of cheap, scholarly manuals fit to take their 
place by the side of the best of previous series intended for the same kind 
of public. 

ProFEssoR GODFREY Daviss has done a great service to admirers 
of the work of the late Sir Charles Firth by making available some 
of his most characteristic writings. A Commentary on Macaulay’s 
History of England (Macmillan, 21s.) was originally a set of lectures 
given from time to time at Oxford. As the author never completed 
the revision of these lectures, Mr. Davies has been obliged in some 
places to expand notes into a consecutive narrative, and make other 
adjustments, but, as the editor worked in close co-operation with Sir 
Charles Firth for many years, such work could not have been placed 
in better hands. He has worked sparingly, and has not attempted to 
bring the work up to date, so that “ the commentary really represents 
the state of knowledge about 1914 of the Revolution of 1688.” Firth’s 
views of Macaulay’s History of England will be known to readers of 
History from his illustrated edition of the classic as well as from an 
article on the famous third chapter which appeared in these pages 
(Ante, XVII, Oct. 1932) and which is reprinted in this book. 

Professor Davies has also edited Hssays Historical and Literary 
(Clarendon Press, 12s. 6d.), in which he has collected seven essays by 
Sir Charles Firth. They have a common interest inasmuch as they 
represent ‘‘ a great historian’s excursions into the debatable land open 
to students of history and literature alike, and they are admirable 
illustrations of the kind of contribution the historian can make toward 
the solution of literary problems.’’ None of these essays will be un- 
known to students of Firth’s work, but as they all appeared in places 
not easily accessible for the general reader it is a great convenience 
to have them in this form. The essays reprinted here include “‘ Ballads 
and Broadsides,’ “Sir Walter Raleigh’s History of the World,” 
“Milton as an Historian,” “‘ The Political Significance of Gulliver’s 
Travels,’ “‘ Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon,”’ “ John Bunyan,” and 
“Burnet as an Historian.” 


In Some Makers of English Law (Cambridge University Press, 15s.), 
Sir William Holdsworth has printed some lectures he delivered as 
Tagore Professor in Calcutta University. The student familiar with 
The History of English Law is not likely to find these lectures more 
informative than the relevant sections in the larger work, but the 
restatement in a new form will provide beginners with a shorter and 
simpler biographical guide. The survey begins with Glanvil and 
Bracton and ends with Maine, Maitland, and Pollock. Its theme is 
that an understanding of the authorities on which English law is based 
calls for a knowledge of the men who made them, and of the intellectual, 
political, social, and economic environment in which they lived and 
worked. This book provides such a treatment of the subject and will 
meet the needs of readers for whom the study of the larger work is 
too formidable a task. 


Tue Foreign Office has recently issued the first volume of The 
Constitutions of All Countries (H.M. Stationery Office, 10s. 6d.), a work 
designed as a manual for students of constitutional law. It will serve, 
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too, as an authoritative work of reference for all those interested jn 
the study of government. This first volume contains the constitutions 
of the British Empire arranged alphabetically, with the Statute of 
Westminster as a prelude. The compilers have not been able to 
reproduce all the relevant documents in extenso, but some are given in 
full because of their importance or as specimens of a class. A second 
volume is in preparation which will deal with the constitutions of 
European countries and their dependencies. 

caren also received T'he Dominions as Sovereign States by A. B. 
Keith (Macmillan, 25s.), a characteristic work in which the author 
brings up to date his text-books on constitutional law by an explana- 
tion of the evolution of the international status of the British Empire 
and the dominions in the light of recent developments; T'he Constitution 
of Canada, 1534-1937, by W. P. M. Kennedy (Oxford University Press, 
25s.), a new edition in which the author has added a second part 
dealing with the period 1922-37 together with appendices on the 
Canadian New Deal and the constitutional significance of Edward VIII’s 
abdication; W. B. Munro’s The Governments of Europe (Macmillan, 
18s.), which is a third edition of a textbook survey of European con- 
stitutions with a supplementary chapter on the government of Japan; 
and The Constitution Reconsidered, edited by Conyers Read (Columbia 
University Press, 18s. 6d.), a work containing some twenty-seven papers 
by representative American historians, delivered before a meeting of 
the American Historical Association. The American constitution is 
discussed from various points of view, the papers being grouped under 
the following section headings : the Background of Political Economic 
and Social Ideas behind the Constitution; The Constitution and its 
Influence upon American Thought; Repercussions of the Constitution 
Outside the United States. 


WE have received the following new editions of familiar books :— 
G. G. Coulton, Social Life of Britain from the Conquest to the Reformation 
(Cambridge University Press, 12s. 6d.); a third, revised and enlarged 
edition of M. and C. H. B. Quennell, A History of Everyday Things in 
England, 1066-1851 (Batsford, 3 vols. 8s. 6d. each); a new edition of 
J. Westfall Thompson, An Introduction to Medieval Europe, revised 
and rewritten by E. N. Johnson (Allen and Unwin, 21s.); G. Unwin, 
The Gilds and Companies of London (Allen and Unwin, 10s. 6d.), in 
which the appendices—a list of parish gilds and a bibliography of 
sources for the history of the existing London Companies—have been 
brought up to date by F. J. Fisher; The Elizabethan Journals, by 
G. B. Harrison (Routledge, 15s.), which contains in one volume 
the three separately published journals, with some minor corrections 
and a new index; David Ogg, Europe in the Seventeenth Century 
(A. and C. Black, 15s.), containing some modifications in the text 
and additions to the bibliography; F. Hardie, The Political Influence 
of Queen Victoria (Oxford University Press, 5s.); L. H. Jenks, The 
Migration of British Capital to 1875 (Cape, 15s.); From Sedan to Stresa ; 
Europe since 1870, by V. L. and M. H. Albjerg (Macmillan, 18s.) ; 
a second revised edition of G. Slater, The Growth of Modern England 
(Constable, 18s.); a fifth enlarged edition of Grant and Temperley, 
Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries (Longmans, 15s.), 
and J. A. R. Marriott, English Political Institutions (Clarendon Press, 
5s.), a fourth edition, with an additional section on the constitution 
1925-38, and a somewhat haphazard additional list of books. 
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We have received the annual volumes of T'ransactions of the Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society and of the Transactions of the 
Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion. Among the articles in the 
former are ‘“‘ Roger Haydock of Coppull’’ (by T. C. Porteus, pp. 1-66), 
“ History and Romance of Lancashire and Cheshire Ceramic Art” 
(by F. Fidler, pp. 67-80), “‘ On the Constructional Design of Timber 
Roofs in the Churches of Cheshire ”’ (by F. H. Crossley, pp. 81-150) 
and “ Thomas Longley, Bishop of Durham ”’ (by E. Axon, pp. 151-162). 
The papers of the Welsh Society include “The Union of England 
and Wales with a Transcript of the Act of Union ”’ (by Professor W. 
Rees, pp. 27-100), ‘‘ Welsh Masters of the Bench of the Inner Temple ”’ 
(by R. J. Lloyd, pp. 145-200), and “ Wales and the Scottish Succession, 
1570-1605 ’’ (by Professor A. H. Dodd, pp. 201-225). 

We have also received :— Cumberland Clark, The Art of Early Writ- 
ing (Mitre Press, 6s.), a brief, elementary, and non-technical introduction 
to the study of cuneiform writing and the rise of Assyriology ; The Jewish 
Contribution to Civilisation (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.), in which Dr. Cecil Roth 
evaluates the share taken by the Jew in the formation of European 
culture through the ages; C. 8. Gardner, Chinese Traditional Historio- 
graphy (Harvard University Press, 5s. 6d.), claimed as the first attempt 
in any language to provide a comprehensive description of the methods 
and technique of Chinese historical writing; Animal Carvings in 
British Churches (Cambridge University Press, 5s.), in which Miss M. D. 
Anderson follows up her previous book The Medieval Carver with an 
interesting correlation between the bestiaries and the carvings in 
English churches; Witchcraft in the Star Chamber (privately published 
for the author, C. L’Estrange Ewen), a study based on the details derived 
from a study of specific Star Chamber proceedings; R. B. Turton, 
The Alum Farm (Whitby, Horne and Son), a survey of the origin, 
development, and decline of the alum trade in north-east Yorkshire 
which incorporates the results of considerable research among records ; 
Captain Joseph Nias and the Treaty of Waitangi (New Zealand, 
Wilkins), a vindication of the conduct of Sir Joseph Nias, based on 
previously unpublished records; A. D. Sarkissian, History of the 
American Question, to 1885 (University of Illinois Bulletin, $1-50) ; 
R. F. Harvey, Jean Jacques Burlamaqus (University of North Carolina 
Press, $2-50) an examination of the political thought of a Swiss 
jurist whose principles of constitutional government resemble those of 
the American system. From the Manchester University Press (Bulletin 
of the John Rylands Library) come “‘ Anglo-Saxon Charters and the 
Historian ’’ (by F. E. Harmer, 1s. 6d.), “ Freeman and the Crisis of 
1051’ (by B. Wilkinson, Is.), “A Parliamentary Debate of the 
Mid-Fifteenth Century” (by A. R. Myers, 1s. 6d.). “ The Develop- 
ment of Cobden’s Economic Doctrines and his Methods of Propaganda ”’ 
(by E. Hughes, 1s.), and ‘‘ Medieval MSS. and Jewelled Book Covers ”’ 
(by H. Guppy, 1s. 6d.), a descriptive catalogue of the exhibition arranged 
at the John Rylands Library on the occasion of the visit of the Associa- 
tion last January. From His Majesty’s Stationery Office come 
Illustrated Regional Guides to Ancient Monuments. IV. South Wales 
(by Sir C. Fox, 1s.), Official Guides for Framlingham Castle, Suffolk, 
Richborough Castle, Kent, and Rievaulx Abbey, Yorkshire (at 6d. 
each); The Second Report of the Standing Commission on Museums and 
Galleries (9d.); anew and enlarged edition of the Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Musewm of the Public Record Office (1s.). Other pamphlets received 
include A List of Doctoral Dissertations in History in Progress at American 
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Universities (Carnegie Institution of Washington), 8. O’Dwyer, The 
Roman Roads of Brecknock and Glamorgan (Newton, Montgomery 
Printing Co., 2s. 6d.), John Knight Fotheringham 1874-1936 (Proceed. 
ings of the British Academy, Milford, 1s. 6d.), Downing Muniments III. 
The History of the Diary of Sir George Downing, 1658, by P. Shallard 
(Downing College Magazine), and Walthamstow in the Early Nineteenth 
Century, by R. 8. Smith (obtainable from the Hon. Sec., Walthamstow 
Antiquarian Society, Central Library, E. 17, for 1s. 3d. post free), 


RECENT HISTORY SCHOOL-BOOKS PUBLISHED IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


The following list continues the list of recent history text-books, readers 
and atlases printed in History, September 1938 (pp. 186-92). The Historical 
Association is grateful to the many publishers who present copies of their new 
publications to the Association’s library, where they are available for in- 
spection by members. Corrections and additions will be gratefully received 
by the compiler, Mr. A. T. Milne, Historical Association, Gordon House, 
29 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 


ELEM. = Elementary, ages 6-14 
Sec. = Secondary, ages 14-17 
Apv. = Advanced, age 17 + 


Antuony, J. E. The birth of the United States. Macmillan, 1938. 
vii + 81 pp., illus., map. 28. [SEc.] (109.) 


ARNOLD, E. L., publishers. ‘‘ A.L. Everychild” series. Leeds: Arnold, 
1938. 4d. or 5d.each. [No. 7. Days before yesterday. By Margaret M. 
Elliot; No. 8. Yesterday and to-day. By Russell-Cruise; No. 46. 
Potters through the Ages. By Margaret M. Elliot; The story of spinning 
and weaving. By Margaret M. Elliot ; Making houses. By Margaret M. 
Elliot. Exem.] (110.) 


Batren, T. R. Tropical Africa in World History. Bk. III. Africa 
in modern history after 1800. Oxford Univ. Press, 1939. xii + 195 pp., 
illus., maps. 2s. 3d. [Intended for African schools. Cf. no. 3. ELEm.] 

(111.) 

Bex, J. J. Our ancient history. From prehistoric times to 4.D. 500. 
Univ. of London Press, 1939. ix + 178 pp., illus. 38. 3d. [ExEm.] (112.) 

Brampton, C. K. Wheaton’s history teaching atlas and notebook of 
British and World history. Exeter: Wheaton, 1938. Limp cloth, 3s. 


Full cloth, 4s. 64 pp., maps. [Containing 233 maps, with notes and 
index. Eem. & SEc.] (113.) 


Cuapwick, T. The new outlook histories. Bk. I. The evolution of 
modern life. Warne, 1938. x -+ 117 pp., illus. 2s. 6d. [Earliest times 
to present day. ELEm.] (114.) 


CuamBERS, W. & R., publishers. Chambers’s ‘‘ Mayflower ”’ historical 
readers. Chambers, 1938. 6 vols., illus. Pap., 6d., cloth, 8d. each. [The 
crusade of Richard Lion-heart. By Edith Winstanley ; The story of Robert 
Bruce. By Thomas Kelly; Sir Walter Ralegh. By F. W. I. Raymont ; 
The Pilgrim Fathers. By E. B. Lemon; William Cobbett. By George 
Irving; Edison and Marconi. By H. Bellis. Exem.] (115.) 


Corts, G. D. H., & Postaatez, Raymonp. The common people, 1746- 
1938. Methuen, 1938. xi + 671 pp., illus., maps. 6s. [Apv.] (116.) 
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Davies, E. The heritage of history. Vol. IV. The modern world. 
1689—present day. McDougall’s Educ. Co., 1938. 248 pp., illus. 2s. 9d. 
(Cf. no. 59. Een.) (117.) 


Grant, A. J.. & TeMPERLEY, Harotp. LHurope in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries (1789-1938). Longmans, 1939. xxiii + 700 pp., maps. 
15s. [5th edn. First pubd. as Europe in the nineteenth century (1927). 
Src. & ADvV.] (118.) 


Happoup, F.C. This modernage. An introduction to the understanding 
of our own times. Christophers, 1938. xvi + 319 pp., illus., maps. 4s. 
[Also pubd. in two vols., vol. I, 2s. and 2s. 3d.; vol. II, 2s. 3d. and 2s. 6d. 
Src. & ADV.] (119.) 


Harwoop, J. V. A practical guide to history. Bks. III andIV. E. 
Arnold, 1938. 2 vols., illus., maps. Ils. 6d. each. [Bk. III. English 
History, 1485-1714; Bk. IV. English history, 1714 to the present day. 
Exercises intended for juniors. ELEm.] (120.) 


Hastuck, E. L. English history for examination students. Blackie, 
1938. 4 vols. ls. 6d. each. [Bk. I. 1066-1485; Bk. II. 1485-1689; 
Bk. ITI. 1689-1815; Bk. IV. 1815-1914. Skc.] (121.) 


Hastuck, E. L. Foreign affairs, 1919-37. Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1938. xvii + 347 pp. 88. 6d. [Suc. & Apv.] (122.) 


Hazen, CHARLES DowNnER. Modern European history. 4th edn., re- 
vised. Bell [1938]. xiv + 908 pp., illus., maps. 10s. [From French 
Revolution. Src. & Apv.] (123.) 


Hurcurs, E. J. & SterpHens, L. W. Two centuries of change. A 
history of Great Britain and the British Empire since 1688. Bk. I. 1688— 
1830. Blackie, 1938. x + 493 pp., maps. 5s. [SEc.] (124.) 


Lay, E. J. 8. The modern class-book of English history. Senior Bk. 
V. Victoria and modern times. With a prefatory note by F. J. C. 
Hearnshaw. Macmillan, 1939, 183 pp., illus., maps. Is. 4d. & 1s. 6d. 
[Sxc. ] (125.) 


Mears, R. A. F. The Oxford historical note-books. No.1. British 
History, 1603-1815. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1938. 28 pp., illus., ls. 
[Exercises for juniors or seniors. Etem. & Sxc.] (126.) 


Mruiken, Epirx & KennetH. Handwork methods in the teaching of 
history. Exeter: Wheaton, 1938. 220+ xli pp., illus. 108. 6d. [With a 
“Syllabus on the teaching of history by visual methods.”” Exem.] (127.) 


Murray, J., & MAacmituan, A. Scotland the nation. Macmillan, 1938. 
[vii] + 104 pp., illus., maps. Pap. Is., cloth, ls. 2d. [Scottish history 
series, Bk. II. Cf. no. 72. ELem.] (128.) 


Prirman, Sir I. & Sons, publishers. Colonial adventure and achieve- 
mentseries. Pitman, 1938. 5vols.,illus.,.maps. [From footpath to bullock 
trade. The exploration and settlement of early Australia. By Kathleen 
Monypenny. ls. 10d.; Traders and trappers. The story of Canada. By 
M.Cathcart Borer. 1s. 10d.; Fromwhaling station to sheep run ; beginnings 
in New Zealand. By K. Monypenny. ls. 9d.; Wagons and warriors. 
The colonization of South Africa. By M. Cathcart Borer. 1s. 10d.; The 
British in India. By E. M. Dawson. ls. 10d. Etem. & Src.] (129). 


Pirman, Sir I. & Sons, publishers. An English history date book. 
Pitman, 1938. 69 pp. Ils. [Sxc.] (130.) 


Power, Ruopa. The ‘‘ Kingsway” histories for juniors. Bk. IV. 
From James I to modern times. Evans, [1938]. 224 pp., illus., maps, 
ls. 9d., 28., or 28. 3d. [ELEm.] (131.) 


QUENNELL, Marnsorie & C. H. B. A history of everyday things in 
England. Done in four parts of which this is the first, 1066-1499. 3rd 
edn., 7th impression, revised and enlarged. Batsford, 1938. xiv + 242 
pp., illus. 8s. 6d. [Exem. or SEc.] (132.) 
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Rayner, Ropert M. & Amey, W.T.G. A concise history of Britain” 
to 1934, by Robert M. Rayner. With a supplement on Great Britain in| 
World affairs, 1789-1936, by W. T. G. Airey. Longmans, 1938. xxvi + | 
796 pp., maps. 8s. [First issued in this so. Nov. 1938. Src. & Apv.] © $ 

(133.) 

Rayner, Rospert M. Britain and Europe, 1815-1936. Longmasil 3 
Green, 1938. Pp. i-xi + 505-695 + 165-407, maps. 5s. [Sections of hig” j 
Concise history of modern Europe and Concise history of Britain, with new © 
chapters on the social and economic history of Britain. Src. & Apv.] (134, )- 


Reppaway, W. F. & T. F. Modern ls “a history. A general 4 
sketch (1492-1938). 2nd edn., i . Arnold, 1938. vii+ 7 
333 pp. 6s. [First pubd. 1924. Sc. & Apv.] (135.) 


Ricuarps, Denis. An illustrated history of modern Europe, 1789-~ 
1938. Longmans, 1938. xv + 334 pp., illus., maps. 4s. 6d. [Correction © 
of no. 85. Src. & ADv.] (136.) 


Stater, GirBert. The growth of modern England. 2nd edn., revised, © 
With a preface to the 2nd edn. by Vera Anstey. Constable, 1939. 642 — 
pp., tables. 18s. [Previous edn. 1932. Apv.] (137.) 7 


Smrru, G. BuRRELL. An introductory history of Europe in the middle 
age. Edward Arnold, 1938. xi -+ 283 pp., maps. 4s. 6d. [Sxc.] (138,) 


Srrone, C.F. To-day through yesterday. Bk. IV. The Sarge citizen — 
and the world of to-day. Univ. of London Press, 1939. viii + 216 ’ 
illus., maps. 3s. & 3s. 3d. [Also Civics for seniors. A booklet for teackal q 
using Bk. IV. (6d.). Exem. & Sxc.] (139.) 


TURNBULL, E. Lucia. Living history. Dramatic history readers. Bk. 
IV. Modern times. With a foreword by John Hampden. Methuen, 1939, 
vii + 152 pp. 2s. [cf. No. 99. Exem.] (140.) 


UNDERWOOD, ExvizaBetH. A short history of the World from the renais- 
sance to the League of Nations. With an introduction by Nowell Smith, © 
2nd.edn. Chambers, 1938. xiv + 338 pp., illus., maps. 3s. 6d. [First © 
pubd. 1934. New and revised edn. carrying the narrative to 1938. Also 4 
in two parts: PartI,to 1789. Part II,from1789. 2s.each. Sxo.] (141.) 7 


Waite, L.W. Industrial and social revolution, 1750-1937. Longmans, — 
1938. vi-+ 308 pp. [First pubd. as first part of The industrial revolution 
and the economic world of to-day (1932). Intended for Sixth Form students, ~ 
Src. & Apv.] (142.) — 


Wueaton, A., publisher. Vivid time chart of English history. Exeter: 7 
Wheaton, 1938. 9s. 9d. [ELEM.] (143.) — 

Wuearon, A., publisher. Vivid time chart of World history. Exeter: 
Wheaton, 1938. 21s. [ExEm.] (144.) 

WiGFIELD, W. M. Historical studies in the life of Jesus. Blackie, 1938. © 
vi + 138 pp. 28. 6d. [Sxc.] (145.) 5 
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ERRATUM. 


Ante, Vol. xx111, No. 90 (Sept. 1938), p. 189, no. 48: For KELLY, JAMES 
read Kretty, THOMAS. 








